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- VOL. XIV, NO. 58 


, 6 Mother Church. which 
Pes ecatempiated. ‘our aoret 


Goad Into the ‘causes and 
‘| the litigation which ‘thus 
| rily interrupted. the ordert: 
sof our Leader's wise pol- 


uring . 
: E eertos of neon Pr factional ale. 
turbance the periodicals have been 
‘ Wholly separkted. from the foster- 
ie care and*loving guidance of the 
[Sere rd of Directors of The Mother 


ee ee. ene 
' 


situation has been corrected 


only 
cath ake ine fae and unshakable 
, character of the fou n upon 
“which the Christian c@ move- 
“ment was built but pre a notable 


ee een 


hat the. Eee righteous decision, from The 
4a-stnl}{| Boston Herald ts republished in 


H _ with substantial, ubanimity and in 


,~'| Settled @ vital, issue for. the ‘Christian 
}Sclence Church, in the inclusive de- 


idirectors of “the 


edition.of the Monitor’ and is 


Omer. - commended to the attention of dur | 


~readers, ~°\:- 

- In now. resuming their estat 
» @ontrol of The: Christian noteaee [ner 
* Monitor; and other periodicals; 

* Christian Science Board Direc- 
~ tors desires to thank the. fidld which, | 


-| hea 
A GIs 


1 to ‘ae a. more. com- 
“of her ‘wish 
@ object: of the Monitor’ is 


Mi “a “man “but to bless all, 


of Di-. 
See B,. 


OE pea 


eH 


her,|| Mr. Jarvis has also been closely 


of ean siaedaer and 
rnalist with thany years. of 
atu expertone in Chicago, | 


Sas New ey Poet 
‘Gitmore, 'C S. M.| 


RE EO ee ee a ee ee 


aes 


. ; Ye has served as.Fitst Reader. 
Soin provision in’ the Chirch 


to coi ore 


| October, 1892, and is a member of . 
}Pecond Church of Christ, Scientist; 


advance. in the interpretation ‘ of 
“Jaw in: the, spirit. of progress and| 
“humanity. “An admirable and il- 


ie tH uminating © editorial concerning 


|} of Science at St. Andrew's Univer- 
‘bgity, Scotland, aft 


~ 4b sh Charles. H, Jarvis; of Bostom- 


oe paca. of Directors, 
| vember 3, 1917, has filled thé office 


ae ie aie ak York’ city, fd vate 
appointed. Editor of The Christian 


rhe Science yoarea, the Christian. Sef- 


ence Se Der Herold der 
| Christian Seiencé and'Le Héraut de » 
Christian ‘Science. Mr. Gilmore is 
smenaher of The Mother Church 
ot First Church of Christ, Sci- 
‘Brooklfn, New York, in which | 
He - 
hasbeen a Chris Science prac- - 
jJoner for a num of years, and ’ 
a few years ago took.up the work of 
Committee on Publication ‘for Néw 
York State. He has been a school 
‘man, High Sch School and Academy 
rincipal, and” a’ Superintendent of 
hools. For many years he was 
engaged in educational publication | 
work. Mr. Gtimore 1s’ the author. 
of, several books on nature study, 
and has been a lecturer on that 
subject. Mré. Ella W. Hoag, C. §. 
‘Ds has been appointed an Associate '\ 
itor? Mrs. Hoag has been a mem- 
‘ber of The, Mother Church since 


of Toledo, Ohio. Mrs. Hoag became 
a student of Mrs. Eddy in 1888, and. 
for nearly a year was a member of 
her lold. She began the prac- _ 
thee of C ian Science almost im-~ 
‘mé@iately after her healing in 1887 
and in 1899 commenced her work ~ 
as"an authorized teacher of Chris- . 
tian, cience. Mrs. Hoag taught the — 
19° 1 Class ‘of the Board of 
cation of The Mother Church. 
From June -1, 1918, to May 1, 1919, 
‘Mfs.- Hoag was a member of ‘The 
Christian Science BoaFd of Lecture- 
ship, from which she resigned to 
become an Associate Editorof the 
periodicals, w h work she is now. 
r. Duncan Sinclair, C. 
ee B., of Sidaiew: Scotland, has,also 
n’ appointed Associate Editor. . 
Mr. ‘Sinclair graduated a Bachelor 


obtaining first _ 
class honors in all departments of” 
atndys ‘He specialized in chemistry 
physics and s a lecturer in 
ine ainrer “Mr. Sinclair was also 
Science department at 
Atademy for. twenty-one 
years’ He resigned this work to 
devote his entire time to Christian 
Science. Mr. Sinclair was a'mem-, 
bet. of the Normal Class of the . 
Board df Education, taught .in ‘De- 
‘‘cember, 1986. and was certified as 
a’ teacher of. Christian Science. = 
The Directors have also elected 
as Business Manager of The Chris- 
‘Science’ Publishing Society, 


arvis Ys a: membet-of The 
te 2 tw hand of First Church » 
of (Christ; Scientist, Los: Angeles, ) 
a ‘Since June HK 1916, he 
‘has Sabu’ the Corresponding Secré- ~ 
for ‘The Christian Science © 
nd. since No- 


of ‘Clerk of The “Mother Church. 


associated in other’capacities with 
| the: official activities of The Mother 
'Chufeh. His long “experfence in 
business circles before taking up 
the work of a Christian Scientist 
well qualifies him to. properly. 
Handle the many duties of nis new 
paaee. 


tin the on ta te 
} victory. To 


| DECISION 


— 


: es from. 


s.decision in the. 

the trustees of the: Ch: 
potatos ‘Publishing Society and » » the 
First ‘Church. of 
| 
has 


ant wae 


S Gbtentist; Jthe - Supi 
Court of | 


Christ, 
dicial | 


nominational sense, and hag con-. 
tributed’ 'a monhuméntal . ‘example of 
broad; and. we may say sym- 


. . : 
ios Herald ot ‘November 25, 1921 | | 


board of trustees of the publieation 
t they ‘were real pos-| 
sibilities was revealed in the report ; 
of the special master who héand the | 
evidence and the pleas and in his re- 
‘port to_the court camé to the.conclu- 
gion that the directors of the: church 
did: not have the power of removal. 
The court had but to follow his finding, 


’ 


niinterests.. Tha 


and the infinite mischief was done. 


oe 


seems to induce a Sinknitiie a au- 


jthority had to yield. 


‘That the court’s decision is miamen- 
tous -to the followers of Christian 
Science .is obvious. -To have estab- 
lished a detachment of the publishing \ 
interest wotild have been mére than 
detrimental, it. would have been seri- 
ously . obstructive’ and perhaps the 
cause of positive decline. The publi- 


dinary forms of extension of interest, 
what goes under the name of propa- 
ganda, are singularly limited or de- 
nied in the plan Mrs, Eddy left with 
binding effect to her peoplé,) The very 
act that led to the dismissal made by 
the: directors, disputed by the trustees 
-and now passed upon by the court, 
Was the issuance of a publication by 
the trusteés after ‘the. directors had 
ordéred it not to be issued, What a 
self-perpetuating board of ifustees 
might do .to the church whose author- 


| ity it was able to deny is ~— con- 


ceivable. 
| To the extent that. ae is recog: 
nitiorf of the service of the Christian 
Science Church ag a power for good}, 
ete will be con- 
its members on-.theif 
@ extent that there is 
tolerance ef faith and belief and sym- 
pathy for sincerity in devotioh to it, 
there. will be relief that this church 


‘gratulation t 


jhds not found its fundamental ‘reli- 
{ance torn from under it. 


Legal ‘students of the fatvve will, 
we can believe, be directed to thé care- 


n. this suit for guidance as 
to the effort in judicial treatment of 


‘Leven #o sacred and binding an instru- 


ment ‘as a deed of trhst, in that it 


j seeks ‘full light‘in all ‘possible sources 


contribution and that it places its, 
insistence:upon the intent, of the maker | 
of the trust against thé microscopic 


| @xamination of. the written terms. 


We are nots¥re but the painstaking 
distussion of this case in the clear 
langtage of Chief Justice Rugg does) 
‘not mark another and a notable in- 
stance of the broadening te human 
considerations of the whole process 
of amen interpretation. 


eation arm of the church is a vitaL 
'|member, all the more so. that the or- 


ful phyasing.of the Supreme Court’s | 
} decision 


4 


‘Commerce, and Walker D. Hines, lors 


- 
—oOo - yh Ft. Bs 
—— 


Diawe fpr The Christian Science Monitor from photograph by ot and General 


_ Palace of Peace at The Hague 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OPENS. 


FIRST SESSION AT THE HAGUE 


Jyrists Dicuialba From Various Parts af the World to 
Participate in the Opening Meeting of the New 
Permanent Court of Intemational Justice 


THE HAGUE, Jan. 30 (Special) — 
Biit sentatives” of various nations as- 
sembled here for the opening session 
of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which took place today. 
Professors of international law con- 
stitute a majority of.the members of 
the new court, which is composed. as 
follows: five professors of law in uni- 
versities; two who are both profes- 
sors of law and lawyers; two lawyers, 
one jurist and: one statesman. 

Hlected for nine years, the judges. 
are eligible for reelection. They may 


net con any political or x sweet tat 


trative function, not act as agent, 
counsel or advocate in any case of an 
international nature, and no member 
may participate in, the decision of any 
-case in ‘which he has previously taken 
an active part as agent, cornsel or 
advocate for ane of the contesting par- 
ties, or as a member of a national or 
international ‘court or of a commis- 
sion of inquiry or in any other ca- 
pacity. 

The object of the court is to provide 
an organization to which the differ- 
ences. of peoples, may be carried,; and 
where pacific solutions may be substi- 
tuted ba i the solvitions of violence. 


, > ee ’ 
q ‘ 


FR REIGHT RATE CUT : 
DEMAND SUBMITTED 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today 
began hearing representatives of the 
general public in its.consideration of 
proposals to reduce’ freight rates. -Six 


Herbert C. -Hoover, Secretary. \ of 
mer Director-General of Railroads, are 
two of the witnesses sumimoned. Mr. 
Hines will be heard tomorrow and Mr. 
Hoover’ on Wednesday. 

W. H. Chandler of Boston, repre- 
senting the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the first witness called, pre- 
sented the demands of his organization 
for the straight) percentage reduction 
in freight -rates. Coupled with an 
argument for the reduction of railroad | 
wages. 

“Our yhempership has. demanded 


| that. the: railroads reduce costs and | 


Rhode Island Women: Win 


The: court had. indeed to look. be |. 


days are assigned for the purpose. 


a ah ee a 


rates Siisinositaliy iy ‘the same manner 
as advances were made,” hesaid. “All 
un¢ertainty in business would then 
be removed and normal relationship 
would Be restored and -maintained.” 


SWEDEN’S INTEREST 
IN-SECURING PEACE 


srodecbetai, Jan. 30—The Swedish 
Government has accepted the invita- 
tion, received a few days ago from the 
Italian Govefnment, to send repre- 
sentatives to the Genoa Conference, 

The note of acceptance emphasizes 


| that-Sweden joined the League of Na- 


tions and took an active part in its 
work because of her lively interest in 
the League’s special task of securing 
peace on solid foundations. The note 
expresses hope that the Genoa Con- 
ference will result in the inauguration 
rof Europe’s reconstruction in a spirit 
of conciliation. 


INDEX OF THE NEWS 


News— 
Britain Ready to Open Negotiations 
Again With Egypt 
Two Judge Amendment 
‘Rhode Island Women 


Opposed by 


——— 


SETTLEMENT OF 
SHANTUNG ISSUE 
APPEARS AT HAND 


Agreement on Major Questions 


Reached in Long Session— 
Chinese Railroad Director 
to Control Japanese Official 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30 (Special)— 
Except for a few. unimportant details, 
the Shantung settlement was com- 
pleted tonight. The controversy over 
the Shantung railroad, which held up 
the Far Eastern agreements df the 
Conference, was practically at an end 
when the Chinese and Japanese dele- 
gates emerged at 9:40 p. m. from a 
session which lasted nesery seven 
hours. 

"No Official ianounioomeiit was forth- 
coming, but the members ‘of both 
delegations indicated that the session, 
which was principally dévoted to the 
railroad issue, had led to agreements 
on the major questions, and added 
that such matters as remained were 
of minor importance. The latter, 
they said, can easily be disposed of at 
a session to be held Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

It was indicated by both Japanese 
and.Chinese spokesmen that an an- 


-nouncement as to the terms of the 


railroad agreement would be made 
tomorrow following the morning ses- 
sion. Charles E. Hughes, United 
States Secretary of State, probably 
will be authgrized to'issue a state- 
ment outlining the nature of the com- 
promise reached. Secretary Hughes, 
throughout the deadlock, has been 
acting as a “friend of the court,” and 


tinasmuch as the agreement is on the 


basis of the formula submitted by him, 
the two delegations undoubtedly will 
authorize him to-make the announce- 
ment, or at least acquaint him with 


jthe agreement before making it pub- 


lic. 
/ A Jepanabe Manager 

When the two delegations went intc 
session the main point in issue waa 
whether or not the Japanese should be 
given the appointment of a traffic 
manager for the road. This matter 
and the relation of the traffic manager 
to the Chinese directing manager 
were the chief questions under dis- 
cussion. 

The Japanese, it was . intimated, 
carried their point with regard to the 
traffic manager;. but only after the 
Chinese insisted on an understanding 
that the Japanese appointee should be 
under the control of the Chinese di- 
‘rector of the road. This understanditg 
involved a definition of the duties of 
the Japanese Official, because the Chi- 


‘nese wanted to make it clear that ulti- 


mate control rested with them. 


Terms- of. Agreement 


The terms of the agreement are on 
the “whole in accordance with the 
Hughes-Balfour formula. They are 
said to be as follows: 

First, China to pay for the road on a 
compensation basis of $53,000,000, the 
payments to be made in Chinese Treas- 
ury notes over a 15-year period, with 
the option of redemption after the 
lapse of five years and without six 
months’ notice. 

Second, China to appoint a directing 
manager in whom ultimate power over 
the road will be vested. 


\ Third, Japan to appoint a traffic 


manager with the stipulation that he 
shall be responsible to the directin« 
manager; China to appoint a chief 
accountant who will have a Japanese 
accountant as associate. 

Considerable progress was made at 
today’s session on the actual draft- 
ing Of the Shantung agreement. As 
most of the other questions affecting 

hantung had already been put in 
hape for final-ratification, the main 
task of the debate was to whip into 
shape formal adoption the railroad 


Ki ctor ry f or Clean G overi nN ment ay Gaertn apeeet 


International Court Opens First Session 
Final Decree -.Appointing Christian 
Science Publishing Society Trustees 
Motor Transportation Companies Al- 
leged to Be Exploiting National Parks 
Pintered 2 
Senate Leaders Reach Agreement ofi 
Allied Debt Refunding Bill 2 
Irish Republicans Seize Motor Cars.. 
Majority in Congress Said to Fayor 
Acceptance of Henry Ford’s Muscle 
IOS Siw kga's Bas os datos aue ’ 
Reparations Commission to Transmit 
Germany's Latest Proposals to Allied 
Governments . 
Mensure to Create Burea 
*mautics Reported Favo 


sates ‘construction of so techhi-j yond the exact terms of the, deed of 
cally imposing - an. instrument as @/ trust for its basis of a liberal view 
deed of trust. of the situation. It is hot to be’ sup- 
1] The direct: issue ‘was the arian }posed that the court get out to ponies 
~lone as to ‘whether the directors of »plish a desirable -end, from theicht 
}the church had and have. the poWer | point of vié at whate ie sacrificé of 
to remove mémtbers of the‘ board of égal reasoning. sage? it can be thought. 
{trustees and came to. the’ court as| fo have had a motive it was the no.léss | 
the’ result of ane ng board rantable one to find evidenée in 
| of the church unde to remove | the case for the support of the great 
ned in fact ;intent of Mrs. Eddy, that-the ¢hurch | 
‘Should survive and Should grow and 
‘hat every activity should serve the 
‘church interest. It had to ‘study. a 
‘Manual of laws’ made- by her, it had. 


agreement. This had been practically 
finished, it was said, when the Con- 
ference adjourned because of the late 
hour. 


os | Defeat of "T ivo- “ udge Amendment” Practically Aviwed 
vas R Result of Protests 


“anager. cieieeail George ?. Gorton, 
of Pawtucket, refused. to call a meet- 
ing, took the’ matter in hand itself 
and ignoring the action of Senator 
Gorton, Republican,'and Senator Mc- 
Cabe, Democrat,; in withdrawing, re- 
organized its personnel, Voted the. 


Entire Naval Treaty 
‘Ready for Plenary 
Session of Conference 


PROVIDENCE, We, inn: 80 (Spe- 
‘cial)—The power of Rhode Island | 
women has ‘cast the Balance against 
the attempt in the General Assembly 
to saddle the taxpayers with an un- 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30 (Special)-— 
The long- -awaited message from Japan 


of Aero- | regarding the fortification of Pacific 


the en- 


; churely Wa vod 


ted by a con- 


struction of ge trust to 


the td look it | 

‘had to interpret her vatious: 3 and clad: 
‘orate provisions of rules, and it had 
‘to judge of intent vine the’ 


into her 


stands. Eeactiony ‘defeated: - 

The Senate, following the: protests 
|.of organizations of women_-represent- 
». ing évery cammunity in the State, has 
{sent the “one-judgé amendment” to 
jits calendar, assured of-strength 


necessary Superior Court Hache 
and ' the “two-judge’ amendment” 


“one-judge amendment” out and 
placed it on “its way .to passage. 
The particular . significance of this 
victory is that most of the Republi- 
can organization men in the Senate 
approved the action, indicating that 


the majority of the leaders had “about }, 


faced,” and had realized that it would 


ably From 
Senate Commerce Committee 3 
Manufacturers’ Convention Starts Drive 
for Speedy Tariff Enactment 
National Civic Federation at Annual 
Convention Takes Up Labor Problems 
Paris Meeting to Discuss\Near Past. 
China’s Financial Situation HMasier.. 
Medical Freedom Bills Supported 
State Code for Enforcement Urged... 
Cc. E. Bunneil Heads Alaska College... 


i) 


> m © 68 0) to 


islands having been received, 
tire naval treaty has now been agreed 
on in committee and will be taken up 
for discussion at a plenary session on 
Wednesday of the Conference for.the 
Limitation of Armament. ! 

Practically the substance of the 
American proposals as to capital 
ships will be e*rried out, it has been 


pass hen it Mean 
> lthe ocan whan "ye eo the srvitle be disastrous.for them to attempt any 


“ ent” through jlonger to foist two. udges upon a 

broadly ng — concur of to ponds 9 bench, for which’ the Bar Association 

= owith no new judgeship. at all. the filling of but one vVa-;| 

is as. the matter stands, but, | °@2 and in sddition of dne, not two, 
the | passed 


indges. 
that women voters 
iS. testified to in debate by 
foh of the “two-judge” move- 
| John R. Higgins, when 


Effect of Sales Tax on Business 
Jamaica Plane Economy Régime 
Explorer Plans Five-Year Trip 
berty Basis of Duty, Says Jurist.... 
ong Kong Desires New Form-of Rule 
~ Hungarians Call for Land Reform... 
Scottish, Masons’ Faith in New Chief. . 
General Gain of the Cooperators , 
Is Portugal On Way to Recovery?.. 
Dominion View of Irish Free State. . 
Economy Rule. to Affect Flying 


ascertained. Under Article XIX, 
which is the part of the treaty held 
up until Japan could be heard from, 
the details as to the fortification of the 
Pacific islands owned by the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan are 
set forth clearly and definitely. For 
15 years the status quo is to be main- 
tained. As it was explained by the 
‘spokesman for the American delega- 
tien today, it establislies a reign of 
pon in the Pacific while giving each 
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* WASHINGTON, ‘Jan. 30 PN AA ‘Pea wit. 
‘Meinbers: of. Congress from ° agricul- : 


‘tural districts, who studied the terms. 


Grange,‘the Farmers. Hdu 
Cooperative’ Union of America, These 


{ 


the. National | 
cational and 


Case. of Herbert W. Bdaicd, ‘et 


vals, vs. Adam’ H. Dickey; et 
alls.) i in Massachusetts Supreme 


“3 udicial ‘Court, Is Concluded 


Final detree has been entered . by ; 
Jadge Crosby.) in‘ the Mas 


Ment 


‘usetts | 


P: 
, 
a 


| merous: that Activities. ‘The: move- 
amounts virtually to a federa- 
tion of the ‘women’s ‘cluba” of Huron, 
as a adjunct to re club. 
wo : 


rere 
ad 


& « 


aye HER EP 


IZE "MOTOR CARS 


Asiay in licland he iia. Its 


“Resources in Material by the 
Simple Process of Comman- 
deering by Force . 


—— 


LONDON, Jan. 30 (Special Cable)— 


of Henry Ford's offer for the pur-: 


must be confirmed by the Senate, A| 


Supreme Judicial Court fn the case of 


defeat any attempt to. —e th 
— this year, 


“PITTSBURGH PLUS” 


PLAN IS ATTACKED 


Western Steel Men Say Alleged 
Practice of Adding Freight 
to Cost Price Works Hardship 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 30 (Special)— 


‘That part of the Irish Republican 


Army, which follows Eamon de Valera The so-called “Pittsburgh plus” sys- 


tem means placing the Milwaukee 


i .}¢hase and leasing of the. Muscle | repr Markets e of the .Bureau of ‘Herbert ‘W: Eustace, et. als. vs. Adam AP P EARS AT HAND 


N, , Jan. 30 (Bpecial) - a 
5a a ‘final vote on the, 
; , er an all. 


is expected to inspre 
epers: adjournment to- 


be sent. to. conference 

>t | houses. in substan- 

stort as that in which 

i to the , except 

2d iment opted today, OFS. 

t mo. than per. cen 

‘acorue. from all obliga- 

the ‘bill in exchange for 
oeteeh obligations. 

aS only a slight defection in the 

| “ehing the ‘Pins forees stood 

‘the Finance Commit- 

lou ge of attempts to 

oné Democrat, 

| is, Senator from 

“bolted” his rtd ecaiare 


Amendment Defaered 
an amendment offered by 
sehen (R.), Senator from. 
‘Senate went on record 


attacked the. be- 
vv Gascon ‘power on. Andrew 
: “Secretary ot the Treasury, 
1. -hee the commission, pro- 
ss should pass upon 
ent between the United 
foreign government. 
ay ies of any. part 
ness before it. becomes 
vi e. His ‘amendment was rejected 

a ye 43 to 36. 
nother amendment offered by 


ores 
iors, eet, 


le iparyp 
; Mella 


ne by 


- ; 
? " act VRE eS 
te 
4 4 


petiag. “the 


Saale a 


‘Finance. Committee, | 


nual pay- 

8 - also was fejected 
t 32. 

<(D. ), Senator from 


: aa proposed ® provision 


of interest should 


4 


: | the country millions of dollars -an- 
ler an agreement restrict- 


i} whether Mr. Ford was fulfilling the 


| manufacture and sell: cheap fertilizing 


it’ Was announced that John W: Weeks, 


indicates a. majority in favor of ‘ac-| 


all southern Democrats, members from: 


from the original fotm of the Ford 


‘would nave the ‘right to determine 
“what “has been the cost of manu- 


‘commission would be appointed by the 


Shoals project, . ‘made. public evap 
were confident that his proposal to 


products would ‘save the farmers of} 


nually, 
A copy ‘of the conttact; ” pearihg’ 
Henry: ‘Eord’s signature, wag received 
today by William J, Harris’ (D.), Sen= 
from Georgia. At the same time}: 


Secretary of War, was preparing ‘Bis: 
report and would send it and the’ Ford 
offer in contract form’ to ; Congress 
either on Wednesday or Thursday, 

Senator Harris declared later that 
a canvas of the situation in’ Congress |’ 
cepting Mr. Ford’s offer. Practically 
the middle west and -menibers of. the 
so-called “agricultural. ‘bloc’ ‘are. 
counted upon to support it. ¥s 
In the contract which Mr. Harris 
has received two changes are noted | 


offer, the terms of which were mide 
public some. time ago. ! 


Cteation of Commission’ Proposed: 


‘Mr. Ford now.. proposes. the crea- 
tion of a ‘commission . by the 
President, empowered « to determine 


provisions ' of the contract with re- 
spect’ to the production of nitrate and. 
fertilizer and ‘Whether he was retain- 
ing no more than 8. per cent profit. 
The other change proposes an agree- 
ment by Mr.:Ford to. pay an\ annual 
rental of 4 per cent of the cost lof con- 
structing Dam No.3. 

Under the contract the commission 


facture and sale of fertilizer products 
and the price. which. has been charged 
therefor, and,.if:nécessary," for the 
purpose of limiting the annual profit 
to 8 per cent; as aforesaid, shall 
regulate the. price. at -which said 
fertilizer may’ be sold by the ¢om- 
pany.” 

‘Seven of the nine members. of the 


President, the remaining two being 
representatives of Mr..*° Ford’s™’com- 


capacity. 


leasing of the Muscle ‘Shoals project 
'by Mr, Ford would save 
of; the country at least «$100,000,000 
ived | annually: in the cost of, fertilizers. 
“Mr. Ford is pledged to. manufacture | 
‘fertitizer at Muscle Shoals and sell 
Hits at a profit, of not more 

‘eent,” Harri: 

of this ‘public service are so great 
there can be no organized resistance 
to his’ acquiring control. 

-} will get the project.” . 


| | nitrate plant No. 2.at the approximate. 
| present annual capacity of its ma- 
chinery 
tion of 
compounds (said capacity being equal |, 
a 


ou ut the lease period, ‘except as it may 
be prevented by strikes,. fires, acci- 
dents or other causes beyond its eon: 
trol and: further agrees: 


whether ‘by méang of electric: furnace 
methods ‘and 
there may be ‘produced on a commer- 
cial scale fertilizer compounds... of 
higher grade, and at lower prices than 
-fertilizer-using farmers Have “in the 
past been able to obtain, andto ‘deter- 
mine whether in.a broad way the ap- 
phestos of electricity and. industrial, 


epcioulencal industry of the country 
what they have economically accom- 
plished for other industries. 


2 in its present state of readiness or 
its equivalent, for immediate operation 

in the manufacture of materials nec 
sary in time of: war for the productfon 
of explosives. 


supplied with fertilizers at fair prices 
and without excessive profits, the com- 
pany agrees that the maximum net 


“the Departnient of Agri-. 
‘fs ‘to serve in- an: ‘advisory 


Senator. : ‘Harris desiared. that ‘the! 
e farmers 


than & per 


s. “The benefits 


said Mr. H 
Mr: Ford 


’ Provision. i in. Mr. Ford’ $ Cointract 
The offer of Mr, Ford contains this 


provision regarding the use ofthe 
project, for. the apore 5 of ferti+ Nc 


lizers: 


- “The ‘cOmpany antes to operate 
and equipment. in the produc- 
nitrogen and other feftilizer 


Se curate © 110,000 tons of 
ia nitrate per annum)” through-' 


*“(a) To. determine by sila 


industrial « chemistry 


stry may accomplish for the’ 


“(b) To.maintain nitraté plant No, 


“In order that the farmers may be 


H. Dickey, et als: The decree follows: 
"COMMONWEALTH OF 
? MASSACHUSETTS. 
SUFFOLK; ee 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT 
". In Equity, No. 35431 
HBRBERT W.. BUSTACE; et ali. . 
ee o O¥S. 
ADAM H. DICKEY, et ails. 
ee FINAL DECREE 
This case’came on to be heard be- 
fore me for final decree and it appear- 
ing that an interlocutory decree was 
entered accepting the resignations: of 


the ‘plaintiffs. Eustace and. Harvey on 
January 14, 1922, to. take effect as of 


November. 29, 1921, “and that since 


ovember 29,1921, the Trust has been. 


administered. by the plaintiffs. Eustace 
and: Harvey ‘acting; as Trustees, and 
that on January 28, 1922, this Honor- 
able Court appointed as Trustees un- 


der said Trust’ Fred- M. Lamson, 
William P. McKenzie and James E. 


Patton and*that by decree of the same 


date said persons were appointed .as 
Trustees;: and it further appearing 
that the- plaintiffs Eustace, Rowlands 
and ‘Harvey: having -submitted their 


accounts ‘up to November 30, 1921, and 


}the plaintiffs Eustace and Harvey hav- 
ing submitted. their accounts as act- 


ing ‘Trustees from Noveniber 30; 1921,,. 


and that after hearing thereupon cer-| 
tain findings and rulings were made | 
by this Honorable Court on January 
28, 1922, and that:in pursuance of said 
findings and rulings the plaintiffs 


Eustace and Harvey have accounted | 


for and paid. over to the Trustees: “ap- 
pointed. as their: successors jin trust 
the amounts paid by: them to yarious 
employees as. three months’ salary in 


advance, including the sum of $2499.99) 


paid to John R. Watts, Business, Man-| 
ager, and the amounts paid to, David 


B. Ogden since his resignation as/, 
Trustee; and it further appearing that. 
*)} said Eustac 


and Harvey have turned 
over to said Lamson, McKenzie and 
Patton, the persons, vested‘ by opera- 
tion of law with title thereto, all. funds 
amd properties of whatsoever nature, 
whether real, personal and choses in 
action, now therefore, upon consider- 
ation thereof, and with the macnn > of 


‘Ido the American. islands, 


| tant’ exceptions to the agreement for 


Norfolk, Papua, Lord Howard and the 


(Continued from Page 1). 


fortified because: of their proximity’ ‘to 
Asia,-nor are the Philippines, Japan 
in return agréeing not‘to fortify her 
island possessions which stand in the 
same ‘relation to.the United States as 
exempted 
from increaséd fortification, to Japan. 

Great: ‘Britain makes certain impor- 


the. protection. of: Canada, Australia 
and’ New Zealand. Those dominions 
stand in the position of mainlands so |: 
far ‘as. the policy .of fortifications: is 
goncerned, and the territories of. Ais- 


treaty, not only the mainland but cer- 
tain designated, islands, including 


Macquarie Islands. : 

Singapore, about™ which. ‘thace has 

en considerable discussion, is ‘not 
included, since itis not in the region 
east of the meridian 110 degrees gaat 
longtitude. — 

It -was pointed out by he spokes- 
man for the American de egation: to- 
day that. the provision of the. Ver- 
sailles Treaty that there shall. be no 
fortification of mandated islands is un- 
affected by this treaty, but.that under 
it. the provision is now extended to the 
‘United States. * 


Text of Article XIX 


Following is«the text of. agreement 
on Pacific fortifications: , 

“Article, XTX: \ 

“The United, States of America, the 
British Empire and Japan agree that} 
the status’ quo at the time_of the sign- | 
ing of the present treaty, with regard 
to fortifications and naval basés; shill 
be maintained in their respective ter- 
ritories ‘and Peet specified. 
hereunder: 

“(1) The insular possessions which 
the United Stategs.now holds or may’ 
hereafter acquire in the Pacific’ Oéean, - 
except (a) those adjacent to the coast 
of the United States, Alaska,,and‘ the 
Panama:canal' zone, not tucluging: the | 
Aleutian Islands, and, | (b) the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

“(2). Hong. Kong and the insular: 

\possessions ‘which the British Empire 


in preference:to the provisional gov- 
ernment, 
eventualities and is strengthening its 
resources in- material by a simple 
process of commandeering by force. 
It is only a matter of time, according 
to close observers of the situation ‘who 
have had great experience. in coping 


with forces of disorder in Treland,. be- 
fore an outbreak occurs on a con- 
siderable scale. 


is quietly. preparing for 


While such prophecy may not be 


borne out by events, it'is nevertheless 
clear that a close race is taking place 
‘tralia inglude, in the meaning of ‘the | between advocates of continued; vio- 
lence and those who will bear the re- 
sponsibility of putting it down, the 
former hastening to concentrate re- 
‘sources, the’ latter~ securing with as 
much speed as possible the powers 
that are beifig -transferred to them 
‘from the British Government. 
card 
Of the Republicans and many of these, 
belonging to the. British forces now 
being evacuated, havebeen seized and 
spirited away. < 


Motor 
have become the special target 


Today’s. summary of the situation, 


‘as furnished to the authorities, in Lon- 
don; shows that this commandeering 
of cars is part: of a pdlicy and is not 
an example of illicit dealing in cars 
for profit.’ No féwer than 80 men were 
concerned in a-raid on a. Crossley 
tender yesterday and the operation 
was carried out in ‘a:manner that. was 
‘@ common feature of the daily reports 
‘before the peace treaty. 
tinue:to come in of military stores and 
arms being.seized, ostensibly by mém- | 
bers ‘of the Irish Republican Army,. 
and.if so by a:section of it which sup- 
ports the ixreconcilables: - 


Reports “eon- 


‘So serious has the situation berome 


in some parts of Ireland that’ forcible. 
measures have had -to be taken as 
} grave as any taken: during. the-British 
oceupation. 
| proclaimed in South Tipperary, by the 

Irish Republican Army . authorities j. 
proclaiming that any person found*in 
; possession of arms without. a. permit: 
from the: officer commanding shall be} 
liable to ‘the: extreme penalt 


Martial. -law ‘has been | 


and the. 


fabricated steel manufacturers at a 
disadvantage amounting to $8.30 a ton, 
sufficient to prevent them from com- 
peting in the great territory that lies 
between Pittsburgh and Chicago. This 
was brought out at the first day’s 
hearing by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of the complaint of western steel 
men that the alleged practice of ,add- 
ing to the cost of steel the freight on 
all steel used in the west, no matter 
where it is manufactured, is an unfair 
discrimination against the west and 
south. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
heads the list of defehdants. Others 
are the American Bridge Company, 
the American Sheet & Tinplate Com-. 
pany, the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
National Tube Company, the American 
Steel & Wire Company, the Illinois 
Steel. Company, the Minnesota Steel 
Company, the Clairton Steel Company, 
the Union Steel Company, the Lorain 
Steel Company and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Bridge Company. 


Complainants are the Western Asso- ’ 


ciation of Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Southern ‘Association - of 
Rolled Stee] Manufacturers and the 
Civic and Commerte TRO of 
Superior, Wis. 

. H. W.  Ladish, ‘president of the 
Ladish Drop Forge Company of Cud- 
‘ahy, a Milwaukee suburb, entered as 
an exhibit a contract with the Hlinois 
Steel Company, dated May, 1920, for 
the purchase of steel; which calls for. 
the base price of steel at Pittsburgh, 
fwith the price of the freight from 
Pittsburgh added. In normal times 
this practice would ‘drive him out. of 


business, Mr. Ladish testified; pats. , 
he 


he would be unable to compete wi 
abe, ittsburgh companies east of De- 
tr ‘On the other hand, the eastern 
poeta el were in a, position to com- 


pete with him at any place in. the 


United States. 

.H. E. iWhite, a traffic expert of 
/Minnéapolis, using the. Federdl Bridge 
‘& Structural Company of: Waukesha, 


Wis., as*an example, demonstrated 


this company’s loss under the “Pitts- 
bargh. plus” plan.’ Difference in .cost 
betwéén Waukesha . and ' Lansing} 


pany. {It is stipulated, that the seven 
men. to be named by the President 
shall be selected from, a list of 21 


“for more than two 
nee approval of Congress, 
a of ety nation -not able ta: 


now holds or may hereafter. acquire 
in the Pacific Ocean, edst. of’ the 
‘meridian of‘ 110. degrees east longi- 


all parties, it is , 
ORDERED, ADJUDGED ania 


profit which it shall make in the manu- 


facture and sale of fertilizer products fixing of ‘earlier Aolosing® ours fort Mich. he declared, would be 40 cents 


public houses and a period of curfew 
‘between. 10 p. nies meos ak duiine per 100 pounds; to Grand Rapids,: . 


oo wit o 


indebtedness. © This: 
2 of the other amend 


+ + t fort, saying ‘he. would not vote | 
te 8 oa less amendments. were ‘adopted’ 


n vg ; under which phe 
3 could not he, 

for mo three years and 
ne! ss will come up the first]. 
ur i 1 debate or the Sen- 
. why ot ged ‘ that a 
th q ‘debt. remaining uncol- 
fot total '$1,000,000,000, :or the 
cof the | ‘public debt’ ,of the 

ed S 3 -the war. -*. ° 
wing his former criticism of |) 
etary  Mellon’s financial 'connec- 
ms, Senatc t Reed mancnet: into an 
kk on @ bloc.” He charged 
A cay 1. ‘bloc;” in Mresponding: 
T the whip,” had “aligned, 
to eae the foreign debt 
ved their private. debts: 


eratio senators joined | 
Series J. Harria,(D. , 


~ beget ‘claiming that 
lenger “blocked” 
as Mdeterence te Wall 


g the Dill in its presdnt 
“mete oot aan 
backed” by “powerful 
edo. not 


Fi ahead to the United } 
Be detbeted, wes ‘The ques 


on both sides of: the } 
{der .that the |. 


apany 


so “the ‘debt ‘can be 


the public mind: 
a tha tbe pat come tO | 


Can. 


a will: ‘angel 


ket a b 
r ‘aT. Tai ‘te 


” put “one vee: .post- 


‘ 


n. ay organizations, comme nde the Farm 


jalways Teguiar, bpt I'll vote against 


$ 


Wall treet and the ‘men’ : 


‘Johnson. 


“| on. the bill be delayed “until. the 


}not. 
rh 


- d 
4 


| 


‘ ’ 


| comketaniane’ 
%. een eR eR. .a 
“ Ae bak 4 ; rie [eae eames a 
ae a es ~¥ 


names-submitted, ‘some from each of 
the, three’ leading representatives of 


at nitrate’ plant No. 2 shall not exceed “ai 
8 per cent of the actual annual cost of 
ee thereof, ¥ : 


fig the poWer of the funding com-' 
mission and insisting upon its: con-' 


clusion being submitted. to-the Senate ? 
part ofits: cimpaign to. educate the 
woman voter ‘politically;.the New York. 
City League of Women Voters is con-| 
ducting a series of ‘discussions | of 
public. questions.-with various: politi- 
cal schools represented among the de- 
baters. 


for ratification or rejection. .. 

. “There have. been appeals for regu-_ 

lar’ support,” the’ ‘Senator “ declared. 
e appeals don’t disturb me. I’m 


the bill as it stands now.” 

‘Hiram. W. Johnson (R-),,Senator 
from © California, again urged. the 
adoption of his amendment making all 
refunding agreements subject to con- 
firmation. ‘by the’ Senate. He chal- 

rewind an assertion by “Mr. McCumber, ; 

_6f the ‘Finance’ Committee, 
that the “he Gefeat of the bill would be a 
“lack of confidence” in the AAniinis- 
tration. ot 
‘Status of Rideodioaian: 
’ “It is ‘an evasion of the duties of 
Congress and an.abandonment of the 
| powers .to pass this bill,’ said Senator 


“Te defeat this amendment’ 
limiting the’ powers of the commission 
will be to récord a lack of cohfidence 
in ourselves.” - 

Senator Johnson. urged that action 


American people can ‘find oat what 
this bill means.” 
; “A delay in favor of our own peo- 
ple,” he said,’“is better than haste 
on behalf of foreign ‘bondholders and 
international bankers.” ... 
it M. Hitehcock'‘(D); ‘Senator |. 
* Nebraska; attacked what he 
bacmibh the “unlimited powers granted 
e mmission”: named. to! dle the 


“Tt is monstrons in this. Republic to 
intrust to so few men such | 
powors as has been | requested by the 


‘dn this: 

bill,” said. dates | wheock. . “tt: is 
t a question of whether she; shal!) 
ake some Near gr Sag ow pod 
nations. The ‘question — is; 
pisos «a tea power to 
it’ of thesé loans,’ or 
wer oe turned over to a 


2 ae ’ . : . . . « re 4 
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>) fe e 
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ote) aw 
“het paid.” 1 .y es ¢ 
Sees ~ ol “44 k 
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Fame ey 
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Leslie! J. Tompkins, director of educa- 
tional work, “our woman candidate for 
secretary of state, a woman of rare 
intelligence, 
with experiencé as editor, teacher, lec- 
turer and organizer, - 
When:-we came to analyize the returns 
we realized that ignorance on, the’ part 
of the. woman voter was at. least in} 
‘part’ responsible. 
‘realize their political opportunity and 
their 


opportunity a 
use Of their 
‘together the voting ‘women of Man- 
hattan in a nonpartisan group which 
shall be in. a position to forte the 
nomination: and eléction of the right |’ 
9 apap of candidates who will]: : 
insure 1 
and children and who ,will work: for 
good government and better social and 
economi¢ conditions; ina word,. candi-. 


political ideas.” 


ship and operation ,will..be debated | 
Tuesday night in Broadway ‘Taber-. 
nacle by Robert S, Brinkerd, assistant. 
ehairman<of the Association ‘of. Rail- 
tatio 


of 48, . 


J UDGE LAN DIS TURNS” 


would ‘be no honesty or Justice. in al 
flat wage scale of $9 s 
feitrades in the building 
_ {clared, Judge K. “M. Landis of the 
--United States District Court here. 
}today, in rejecting a peace proposal 
‘unions which, “have retusel to accept: 
ker wage award. 


‘employers, ana the 
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DEBATES OFFERED TO . 
AID WOMEN VOTERS 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30 (Special) —As 


“Tn a” recent election,” : said: Mrs. 


of< superior education, 


Women did not 


7 


political power. . 
“We wish to make them aware of this 
and to train them in the 
wer. We wish to band 


gislation Beneficial to women 


es who will: carry out © women’ 5 


Public: and. private rasiroad: owner- | 


Executives, and J. A. H. Hopkins, 
tional chairman of the’ eas ai 


DOWN. WAGE PLAN 


CHICAGO, fax 30. GaataS! Wars 


ely: tor’ alt 
udustry, de-} 


by} 


: 
_ 


ae 


date of this decree hereby are ratified 
and confirmed, and said plaintiffs are 
hiéreby’ discharged from ‘all Nability | 
nae Fesponsibility in’ connection chere- 


Sherman Ll. Whipple ~ na 
Lothrop Withington 


Fred. M., Lamson : 
Wm, P. McKenzie 
James E. Patton S 


John V. Dittemore 
was defeated.f*. 


‘pointment by the court of. the new } 
‘trustees for the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, Mr.-George Wendell 
Adams sent the following letter to the} 
seach Science Board of ‘Directors: 


The" Christian ‘Science 


» Dear Friends: 


appointment b 
trusteés, and pe 
relative to 

Publishing Society Appearing to be so 
nearly Over, may I congratulate out 
Cause of Christian: Science that the 
3 }Boatd of Directors of The Mother 
-}Church has stood. so loyally: in sypport 
of. the laws laid down by ‘our: great 
‘Léader: in ‘the |Mantial and so .main- 
| tained the unity of our great move- 


for it: means 
even recorded 
plan of | 


lected a wrong, 
board: and one in whom the field will 
haye confidence. - 


DECREED , 


that the. acdounts of; the plaintitts 
‘Eustace, Harvey and Rowlands to the 


; By the Court. ~ |iands, 
Assented TOs: .. ‘ 
Bates, Nay; Abbott & Dane. , 


Attys for Defendants other ‘than 
the defendant Dittemore 


. for.the plaintiffs 


Trustees appointed by decree . ot 
this ‘Court ‘ 


by. his attornéy | 
dees G. Thompson 


AN APPRECIATION 


*Upon the announcement of the ap- 


(Gopy). ../’ 
GEO. ‘WENDELL ADAMS, C. 5. B. 
, 140 Boylston Street ) 
Boston Ans | 
' January 28, 1923. 
‘Board. of] 
Directors of ‘The Mother Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts..- . ~~ 


At this time upon ‘learning of the 
the’ court “of loyal 
of. litigation |. 
hristian Science 


ment. : 
_Tucidentally Jet me. thank you for 
me. to serve as ‘one’ of the 
$ which I deeply appreciate, 
at tlis hour to be: 
‘ue to. Mrs: ‘Eddy’s 


ronment.’ 


tude, except (a) those adjacent to thé} 
coast of Canada, (b)-.the: Common, 
wealth of Australia’and its territories, 
and (c) New. Zealand; 


tories. and possessions of Japan if the 
{ Pacific Ocean, to wit: 


= Oshima, the Loochoo Islands; Formosa 
Janda the Pescadores, and‘ any insular 
territories or possession in the Pacific 
Ocean which Japan may hereafter ace | 
quire: 


under the. forégoing provisions, im- 
plies. that: no new fortifications or 
naval bases shall be established in 
territories. and .possessions specified; 
that no measures | shall be taken to 
increase the- existing naval facilities 
ee ‘\for the<repair and maintenance of 
ue naval forces, and that no 
* I shall be made-in ‘the coast defenses 
j|of the territories and possessions 
‘l above specifiéd. The restriction; how--| 
‘ever, does not preclude such ‘repair 
and replacement of worn-out wéapens 
and equipment’ as is customary in 
naval and, mnilitary establishments in 
time of peace." 


RIOT BREAKS: OUT TAT 


‘1san@. workers in the Standard Jute 
Mills at Titteghur, near Caleutta, en-| 
gaged in a riot on Thursday which re- 
sulted ‘in numerous casualties. 
trouble arose when the workers de-. 
| manded the release’ of two comrades 
Parrested on a charge Of assaulting. sgt 
manager of the> works. 


be received with a shower of missiles. 
The. officers. fired a volley into the 
crowd. Two persons were kiHed ‘and 
52. were injured, among whom were 
12 policemen. : : 


persons wefe arrested today after the 
police and, Gurkhas, armed with rifles, 
had charged through, a _ barrage‘ of 
brickbats, staves and other missiles in 
order to disperse a lar nf 
jing :held by members of the. Non- 
Cooperative Society. 
on b both sides were. injured. 


'which no ‘one ghall be outdoors with-, 
out a permit. ~ w 

The giothing: of the Free State army 
in*-proper uniforms , ‘is’ being ‘pushed 
‘on rapidly. with a view to’ niinimizing 
the risk .of disorder during the deli- 
cate period. when. the British forces: 
are being withdrawn;’ ‘as the transition 
period is being made use of by ele- 
ments which it. is to the honor.of the. 
Bi state to vigorously suppress. -". 
“Matters ‘have been complicated by 
the railway. strike which has resulted 
in, a complete-holdup of traffic: he-" 
‘tween. Cork and Mallow,, ¢titailing 
suspension of the evacuation of Brit- 
ish .trgops from the Cork area...A 
‘hyndred dockers on the North, Wall 
‘algo struck work Saturday and. there 
is a\possibjlity of the Holyhead serv- 
ice. of ‘steamers beitig stopped. 

Belfast has experienced & welcome 
period of quiet since the arrange- 


“(3) The ‘following’ igeilar terri- 


the Kurile Is- 


the Bonin = Islands, Amami 


“The maintenance of the status’ quo 


increase } 


Mich}, 
Mich., ‘37% cents; 
cents. 

C.J: Meintost, président of this. 
company, testified that ‘his .concern | 

uses from 10,000 to 12,000 tons: of steel | 
a year in normal times. ‘When fabri-* 
cated into bridge’ or structural units’ — 
the product is marketed west, south--» ©. 
west and no 
POY steel bought in ‘Milwaukee’ he had 
‘to pay the” bige rate, to which was: 
added. 
| Milwaukee, 4144 cents per. 100 pounds. 

| This did ‘not: affect business to points, 
‘west, of Waukesha, but on'‘all points 
east it was discriminated against, ‘to ° 
the advantage of, firms situated east, 
of Chicago, because it added to the cost 
of raw materials consumed: by western 
manufacturers. 
competition with firms farther east 
was, restricted. 


$414 cents; to Battle Creek; 


rthwest of. this district. 


freight from Pittsburgh ‘to 


The result was that 


eae 


ment was entered into between 
Michael Collins and Sir James Craig 
providing for cessation of the bore 
and reinstatement of shipyard work- 
ers. The , Belfast loyalist workers 
committee following .a conference 
with Sir.James this week-end ‘passed 
a resolution accepting thd agreement.{ 
relating to. expelled. workers, subject 
to such conditions as may be decided 
on later." ~ 


CALCUTTA JUTE MILLS 


30—Four thou- 


1 
DAYLIGHT SAVING OPPOSED 


TRENTON, N. J. (Specigl) —- The 
State’* Agricultural ‘Convention. “has 
gone on record against daylight sav- 
ing, declaring the plan harmful to 


Woodward Se Poth 


‘40th/ 11th, F and G Streets, 
WASHINGTON, ‘D. C. 


GALCUTTA, Jan. . 


The 


Police. rushed, to.the scene only to 


A Great Saving Event 
Arreits. F ollow Meeting | Annual 
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METERS SHOP 


. $338 F Street N.We 
WASHINGTON, D. C, . 


AN EVENT 


$7—$8—$9—$10 
MEN’S - WOMEN’S 


SHOES 


$4.99 


ALL SIZES—-ALL WIDTHS | 


| cALCUTTAY + Jan. 29—Five hundred February | 
Sale of 
Furniture 
Begins Wednesday, 


public meet- 


Many persons 


ee ee @ court: has s6- 
stantial, kindly | 
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, "Yours sinceréty; 
’ (Signed) : 
_ GRORGE, Waa, Koaus., 
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| Bish anid fealian bia i Min- 
- isters Meet With the French 
~ Premier for Informal Tajks 
Ss Sedative to the Eastern Isoues 


of 


"PARIS, Jan. 30 (Special Cable) — 


aes ey | | ‘Tomorrow Lord Curson, British Se¢- 


of State for Foreign Affairs; and 


aHONS | ister of Foreign Affairs, arrive in Paris 


| Congries | on tariff © legislation and 
| unanimously approving 


della Torreta, Italian Min- |, 


4 ria ; “re . nije 


” WASHINGTON, fot » ‘(Bpecial)— 
” | Resolutions urging speedy actien by, 


é retextion | 
of the provision of ‘the | Sanee' bill 
providing for the eartate ‘valuation’ 
plan as the basis of duty assessment 
were adopted by more than 500 mein- 
bers of the National Association ‘of 
Manufacturers in Sesison here today. 

Oné of the first ‘steps taken by the 
convention after goitg inte ci ins at 
the Willard. Hotel was to appoint a 
committee to call on President Hard- 
ing to urge on him the need for steps 
‘to protect Ame industry from 
foreign competition. | 

‘In opening the nestion of the asso- 
ciation, John EB; Edgerton, president 
of the. 7 Ait Bag declared that the 
economic stability of the ‘country ‘is 
endangeréd through’ the flow of 
cheaply’ made foreign products. /~ 

“Valuation Plan Favore a 


200 to 1000 ae on £00ds brought 
into the country; and pointed. out that | 
ithe governinent © 
000,000 a day through the assessmént 
of duties'on the basis of foreign valua- 


tions. 


sion of the as 

‘ing up ofa me 
to the President and to Congress urg- 
ing the need of immediate ‘tariff pro- 
fection for industry and recommending: 
the retention“of the American valua- 
tion scheme, whichis one of the chief 
bones of. Contention dn ‘the ToRtasy : 
bill. 


valuation plan is econoniically ‘an op- 
position to the substitution of protec-: 
tive tariff ‘rates inthe place of thé 
revenue rates of the act of 1913. 
Other reasons for opposing that method 


losing about $1,- 


/The principal work of the first ses- 
tion, was the draw- 
1 te be presented 


as Question of Policy 


The memorial said in part: 
“The opposition to the Anistican 


j 


All 


a eet eta of the National 
a Bas 


Discuses| 
~ Problems of —: ‘Contre 


‘NEW. YORK, Yan 30. (Special) — 
With Alton B. Parker presid , the 
twenty-second annual meeting the 
National Civic Federation began at 
Hotel Astor today. Industrial media- 
tion. and conelligtion, collective bar- 
gaining and destructive competition 


were considered. Today the subjects 


are “revolutionary forces” and the 
Russian sitdation. 

Samuel \Gompers, presideitt of the 
American Federation of Labor, said | 
that the question of collective bargain- 
ing must be considered in view of the 
fact, that ‘the railroads were not only 
condyeted for public service byt also 
for privaté profit; .the workers» wére 
in the employ of corporistic monop- 
olistic coficerns. Under government 
control the men gave their serv 
iees for patriotic reasaqns. Hé pro- 
nst what he c&lled attempts 


for maximum 


| maxtmum ARES casadees’ and 
representatives 


each | 
inex 


‘and hce on the 


‘part of the. Poisionaietatives® ‘of the 


ic would prevail upon them to 
t more to one side at the expense 
Of the other, such a decision being 
unjust. > 

“The law, should not be amended,” 
Mr. Plumb ‘went on; “so as to give it 
‘more teeth, because it would ‘be wrong 
to make more effectual the decisions 
‘of a@ board in itself wrongly organized. 
It would be wrong also to annex the 
board..to thé Intérstate Commerce 
Commission hecausé: 

“To make a board possessing such 
powers the prize of political combat : 


qustrially the losing factor, until the | 
loser in turn became the winner, and 
the winner would in turn serve his 
-period of exploitation. That is not a 
government of jlaw, but a government | 
of men and the end of democracy. 

) “The same objection applies to all 
tribunals based on the theory of the 
Allen Law of Kansas, and the brief 
and troubled experience of that state 
under this law seems to substantiate 
all our objections. The fixing of either 
wages, interest or profits by judicial 
decree is an unwarranted interference 
with the natural order of things that 
can produce no lasting and beneficial 
results but will inevitably fqment op- 


‘that lack | 


tion into the antarctic. 


SHACKLETON WAS” 
ON THIRD VOYAGE, 


British Evaliter Passes Dons 
on Steamer Quest While Start- 
ingon Long Trip Into Antarctic 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay, Jan. 29-—- 
Sir Ernest Shackleton, the British 
polar explorer; passed away, January 
5, on board the steamship Quest, on 
which he was making another expedi- 
The Quest 


was off Gritvicken station at the time, 


would give tothe winning political | put at once put in to Montevideo. Other 
factor unlimited power to exploit in-! ‘members of Shackleton’s party will 


‘continue the expedition. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton was a third 
lieitenant in the British National An- 
tarctic Expedition in 1901, and in 1997- 
09 commenced an expedition which 
‘got to within 97 miles of the South 
Pole. He made his third quest of the 
pole in 1914. The expedition in which 
he was engaged was to have covered 
30,000 mileS of uncharted sections of 
the South Atlantic, the Pacific and the 
antarctic seas. The yoyage had as its 
objective not only oceanographic ré- 
search but the exploration of a petri- 
fied forest and the location of a “lost” 
island—Tuanaki—the adjacent waters 


tested 
to circum 
place La 
jacket. / 
Mr. Gompers repeated his frequent 
statements of opposition to Soviet 
Russia. and protested against Ameti- 
can representation at Genoa if i po 
‘representatives. were to be. there 
said iit Was-tmpossible to force com- 
pulsory labor ona part of the people, 
and added, “If-you. try to enforce it on 
‘railway Laber, we will try to enforce 
it on the rest.” 

“Mr. Gompérs thought the recent ag- 
ricultufal conference was built yp by 
interested propaganda to attack rail-. 
way wages. 

Representing thé views of the Amer- 


of which had not been sailed for more 
tpan 90 years. | . 

Sir Ernest, for his distinguished 
services, was made a knight in 1909. 
Various societies throughout the world 
honored him for his work. He was an 
Irishman. He was educated at Dul- 
wich College, and after graduation 
went to sea. In 1906 he organized 
the expedition.to the South Pole which 
brought him his greatest fame. It was 
this expedition that discovered the 
south magnetic pole. On the trip he 
reached a point nearer the South Pole 
thdn ever had been attained by any 
explorer. 

His 1914-16 expedition was prolific 
in valuable geologic and_ scientific 
surveys. The ship Endurance, on 


"The | The | to begin an examination of ‘the’ prob- 
uf too or of the Near East in conjusction 
ae; With Raymond Poincaré. It ik hoped 
“prem-| 0 avoid the charactér of a conference 
@gcho) in the sense recently understood. Con- 
Ko ye re acon Seta iy eer eg bya 
oh arts,” possible that other’ subjects such| ,., 
aris,” erican industries ahd a yast ma- 
I eals | wi the policy to. be, adopted in view jority of other’ producers and wage 
: ‘}earners insist that -thée government 
must conie to the rescue at the earliest 
moment with -an © adequate ’ tariff 
meéasure, and that this otra rt ae in 
whatever form it may be, shali’ em- 
brace the Aanvigas ent valuation plan.” 
Mr. Hdgerton said that 77.7 per cent 
of the members of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers had voted. 
fx faver .of the American valuation 
| plan, . 


of assessing duties have been. effec; 
tively refuted. The fundamental issue 
is now narrowed to the mere question: 
of whether the tariff policy of the 
cotintry shall be ofé for . tevenué 
only or one for such protection as will 
insuré employment for American 
‘Labor. : 
“This convention, representative of 
the great industrial activities~of the 
country, joins with those innumerable 
organizations which have: already |, 
spoken in approval of the American 
valuation plan of ‘assessing and in 
urging. jmmediate revision of the 
tariff laws for the purpose of provid- 
ing immediate protection of Labor or 
manufacturer, agrieulture, and min-}. 
ing. 


“America cannot weather the ‘storm 
of foreign competition ‘even’ in our 
home markets,” he said, “unle#s they 
are adequately protected against the 
chéaply made products of foreign 
countriés, The overwhelming mass of 


ribe self-expression and to) position to law. 
r in an industrial sttaight- “So long as oné. interest alone, 
: Capital, is responsible for the man- 
agement of these great industries, 
just so long must the other interest, 
Labor. be free: to deal with Capital 
in regard to its wages in the same 
untrammeled, unregulated manner 
that Capital demands for itself in its 
dealings with the public and its re- 
jations with Labor. The fact that the 
public suffers as the result of these 
controversies is the inevitable result 
following the granting by the public 
to this one gingle interest the right’ 
to dominate the industry without 
being held equally accountable to the 
other interests which it controls. 
“When we compel thése agencies of 


rT we i faeage 
old . Da tot in 7 7 
ety Pay *; rs “J pact 
ar ke ra Wye. 
eon “£4 mst 


enegatations relative to 


ver the ‘proposed 
abr Bneland which | has beée 
suai tanmen: will’ esticued: 


a eel true, however, an Hast- 
at etn settlement is the main ‘motive of 
maar VO7*G®: a ant 


Turkey and ‘Greece 


a” eR 
, 


SW.4 9 py bes ease 


Min. | Wd 
<., | Bouillon convention ‘ag 


“Intimation | is given that the debate 
will not be about the Franklin 
! as such but will 
eat ern the sibility, of bringing 

peace between Turkey and. 
.' For several ‘wegks ‘Demetfios 
tt Prémier. Greece, and Mr. 

reek M of Foreign 


ease with-which it can be ascertained, 


4 
W. E. Humphrey, former ‘member of 
Congress from Washington, said that 
it, is. net because of difficulty in as- 
certaining the wholesale puzice on 
American. markets that terrifies the 
importer, but. it is the certaifty and} 


vision in the pending Fordney tariff 
bill de | retained that 
American valyation by American ap- 
praisers in America. 


of 10 members of this convention, in 


“We respectfully urge that the pro- 
provides for 


“Be it résolved, that a committee 


ican Federation’ of Labor, Mr. Plumb 
Said the Railroad Labor Board should 
never have been established, that it 
was “ynsciéntific in principle, un- 
economic in theory and impractical in 
operation.” Intimate knowledge of, 
the industry was required to fix a wage 
rate inducing highest efficiency. It 


the public, the railroad cqrporations, 
to measure the compensations which 
they exact by the value of the service 
which they render and to secure to 
their employees the enjoyment of the 
gain which the employees’ industry 
has. produced, we will have removed 
We 


which Shackleton made the voyage, 
drifted until midwinter, when the ex- 
plorer and his party made a landing 
on Elephant Island, in the South Shet- 
land group. Ultimately the entire 
party was-_rescued. 


Tax Law Argument Advaneed 


addition to the chairman of, this con- 
vention; be appointed by the chair for 
the purpose of presenting the views 
of‘ this convention to the proper com- 
mittees of the United States Con- 
gress and to the appropriate execu- 
= officers of the it: ame | = 


the cause of imdustrial warfare. 
shall have returned to the corner 
|stones of democracy. We shali have 
made effective the purposes and ideals 
of the founders of America.” | 


which thereby makes almost impos- 
sible undervaluation afd fraud in the 
assessment of duties. 

He chargéd that the fobeign. basis of 
1 Y | assessing duties and the great depre- 
‘| ciation of foreign currenctés had led 
to mahy imposters making ae. of 


|CHINA’S FINANCIAL: 
SITUATION EASIER 


was impossible to accomplish this 
through such a board, he said. 

The manner of the board’s organiza- 
tion made it inevitable that the rail- 
way représentatives’ would atans for 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30—The suit in- 
volving the constitutionality of the Mas- 
sachusetts state income tax law was ad- 
vanced for argument to Oct. 3 by the 
Supreme Court today. 


been successively in. 

: Sepang and Italy. © They 

etideee the necessity for snl 
) of the Sevres ‘Treaty: ; 


: —_ 


—_—==-— 


a 


at a sacrificial feast swith every guest 
trying to discuss how they best could 
carve it up to their own advantage, 
while pretending they really had no 
interest in the matter at all and that: 
they .really were actuated. by the: 
greatest good will toward the animal 

ch had furnished the chief dish of. 
the eyening.. It would be a little more 
decéft and appropriate if. nations, 4 
which were talking about opening up’ 
China, ould consider China’s views 
on the matter. 


STRIKE INJUNCTION | ~ 
"7USE. IS ASSAILED 


NEW: YORK, Jan. 30 (Special)—No 
judge can do anything to make the use 
of the injunction in industrial disputes 
a lawful process, said Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Fed- 
j eration of Labor, discussing the grant- 
ing of an injunction by Supreme Court 
Justice Robert Wagner to the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers | 
Union, against the ‘Cloak, Suit and | 
Skirt Manufacturers Protective Asso- 
ciation. He said the injunction “de- | 
termined nothing and—means nothing | 
in the struggle of workers against 
predatory employers.” . 

The only thing a judge.could do, Mr. 
Gompers said, to enforce one law for 
employers and the employed, was to/| 
. The country is rich, but the govern-| ease issuing injunctions which abro- 
ment is poor and native Chinese have| gatéd guaranteed rights. Until such: 
long had more faith in foreign battks| injunctions were-no | get issuéd, he 
and in foreign investments than in| aid, the workers would abide by the 
domestic enterprisés which are often decisions reached by them in conven? 
suspected owing to politfeal entan-/ tion, to treat unlawful orders as non- 
glements. Therefore when Liang | existent.. 
Shih-yi was called to the premi¢rship;  “Industtial disputés will nevér be 
it was thought that the financial dif! prougnt to enlalion by infliction of 
ficultiés of the country would/be much | injustice, or without court or- 
lessened. | ders,” said Mr. Gompers. “Industry is 


J apanest | ‘Control ‘Opposed of & ‘edoperative process requiring the 


Dr. W. W. Yen, the Foreign tied understanding, mutyal good will and 


intelligence of all who share in ‘its 
| ist is carrying oh the duties of i , 
. fide Minister an ‘the ca Sichttons operation and development. Mutual 


agreement is the only thway to 

from changes of government during! yeece and progress, the “ay ngusoash 
- | the ‘discussions of Far Bastern ef-/to justice. Labor has no:objection to 
ure at Washington ‘are being over~! tne injunction when properly ysed. It 
mith g much as possible/ The S0V-/ig when the injunction eommands the 


Greek. delegation will retnra 


if y these unexpected moye- 
6°Fise to nmoh speculation, 


v aie a" EY & be oJ 
ie 68 


Cort Thoin to Have} 


| of Squaring Its Balance Sheet Tremont Street, Near West, Boston 


[i LONDON, Jan,-30 (Special _Cable)— 7 : 3 

|Teday being the third day of the! : : hs Bee : 

Chinese New Yéar, in the absence of; e , 

news orgy would contradict the. as- O hl e ’ s C 

sumption, it is thought that the | é mM 

Chinése Government. surmounted : f O] } t ft 

its .financia]. difficulties for the mo- (ga O US O CTS 
|ment dnd has survived the ordeal ‘of ' : 
squaring its balance sheet, @ Process. 
which in \ Eastern countries, * as-: 
sumes, importance ag a cerémony, | 
} which it lacks in the “Western world, | 
Thé resignation, under. pressure, of} 
the Prime Minister of China was 4 
great blow. ‘to the country from a 
finaficial’ viewpoint, owing to thé rep- 
utation enjoyed by the formér Premier 
among the ple and his. grip on the 
resources of. the native capital and-“it 
was feared in Chinese circles here 
that his fall would entail great difa-' 
culties for the republic, 


| ‘Conditions have -been* laid | a In 
Veowk ‘uaer'ty bereeie posteants” teat The Importance of 
_ | Greek’ ‘hey il amply be aa sas 
me | spot * Ply leave final} 
4) |decisions in the hands be: the Allies; 
“ — nerng 2 
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‘Special Selling Events 


: Cogn Nea 


rt sgl NCI 
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i 


ained assurances that 
‘be equitable. There 
| ‘given ‘thatthe Turks 
4 will: ‘secure most “of their claims in 
Asia Minor and that Greece, on leav- 
ing Smyrna, will henge compensa- 
tions. Cyprus and the Dodeeanese are 
thrown into the ce. 

France on the other har is clain- 
ing the integ¥ity of . 'She-is op- 
posed to the Sent or ta of Abdulla 
and to the: e Of Palestine, She 
asks for the unity of S acue me 

“Siout that, if this entails Bri 
jrifices, France-has. already made con- 
cessions for the sake of peace’ in 
2 |Mosoul with: its l and in Cilicia. 
rt-| What is s that a genuine ef: 
re (fort is to » made to find a basis. of 
the Near East and to bein 
drawn-out qgafiict finally to 
“before spring permite active 
resumption of hostilities. j : 


ARMY REDUCTION 1s: 
URGED IN JAPAN jon 


Saacvh: atl 28 (by the cpaeciaied’ 
Press)—The Kokuminto tegahuion in- 
eb in the Di¢t n cally 
ing for the “retrenchment of army yon 
ape dap ode. and ys ers sporeprietion 
of 8 


of ‘urgent 
| uapariaaes 


Each period of the year, each season of the'year, brings around 


selling events which are of importance,—events which should be, 
and are, looked forward to, and which become a part of the shop- 


ping and buying interests of a community. 


” 


~ 


It is, therefore; ER ee upon a mercantile serahitehinent — 
which seeks to supply the needs and the demands of its customers 


—to be watchful of their interests and to supply such events, and 
to make them of increasing significance each year. 


It is not an easy matter to assemble cuerclidisiliee of a high char- 


it is believed, will bow to} going of. things which workers have in sufficient uantities, and at the low 
+p ere Rigg Rpakaedig op acter in good assortments, Q 


the rial pressufé of Great Britain| , 
ee ene ee eee injunction Senn ste eT ee prices demanded by these selling events. 


cept the progress of the seu | whlch th workers have 
hie. the n so a not, Prevnagers . The garment workers resorted 'to the. ‘ °° “.° 

etsee most merchandising conditions are cyclical, repeat- 
ing themselves. yearly—and we feel it an obligation as merchants 
to.see that we avail ourselves of these fortunate opportunities — 


Japen-on the Shanting Tallway dnees| aERaON Sor relied o> pane se 
anda duty we owe our customers to place before them these buy- 
| ing aha ete 


conspiracy, Mr. Gompers said, but 
@ At the same time it 1s pointed: out/ nothing new had — esc ot or 
jin Chinese official circles that the peo proved by that! case. 
ay | ple of China are as much 0 das 
| continuance of | Women Workers on ‘Strike * 
NEW YORK, Jan. 30—Six thousand 
* Teisa ‘eeamtial policy with this house, that nothing ithe mar- 
| ket which would be of benefit to. our customers should fail to be 
‘secured through lack of energy, | hard work, or enthusiasm, and that 
we should justly be open to criticism should we p fail to thus look 
pore the intercets of our. patrons. , A : 
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a Sl IFPOr ore “endowment -o' the. ere m) « ECU Ys REGIME| harbor... Anotter dine, muctr: shorter, 
eeu to APA TOR - , $5,194,81 . hele at ere’ ghey eat aa yn ee ne ~ | Tans to Ewarton, about’ t ea | hauled there only by the transporta- 
Pee eros bore a 66, with a , subscri jth’ island, at the foot j tion monopoly pxivtine in em park. . 
OS RY 9 Paes Be Rt | ing due ' , tt tw oun ie Be oe This is absolutely. illegal. mmon . 
> Amnul ; Vempul- ‘ Pe ii Re tea meer sc, Goa’ Need he For ‘Bisckete | [ikeeentty inte Dee Ec exten lExokites of Neiional Re give the baad wy she — use’| Massachusetts Law in Harmony 
4 | ees acr e : ‘sion .to west a-} © public. roads. e roads from . 
Eres campus. unter tae ind creas was 62.3) ment and: Extension: of Rail- vendin ind! Agee been almounced*t- etvatiotis. by Transportation hone ‘cities to. the ‘parks are for the | With , Volstead Act Called 
Law: 0 ers Biace that Lime the at ged j way Lines'to Provide Facilities. at the goverment plan to contin, : ‘Companies, Unregulated by |.use of: all. | Necessary at Meeting—Re- 
FES ve been ~ mat ion had beet. sanctio vr. as in 
frente prone Hall and Patton Hiali,: “in- ed F arm, Areas and iptpatnes the Pp marvei of State. Ultimately this “the Government, ‘Ts. ‘Alleged ms Sgt ca. Sane oestaed ‘tie tiring F ederal Agent Speaks 
Ow 


‘| cluding: tennis ‘courts; 19.2. acres; ( Bomar , extension would cross the middle of 4. | : 
et links in the proposed park-to-park 


College, 21 acres; Goldie, the island through. the uplands. of the} | | 
ns KINGSTON, ‘Samablea e ‘(Special)—| ‘parish of ee setae ‘réach - the \ ew YORK, Sain’ 30 (Special) —thighway, a roadway the government is; Support of the federal officers 


| Grad 
Jeg [ret ess Poe Field,.6 acres; Old| oapepiltat 

A rob Station: and 4 ent land;| Reearding the recent visit, of Mr. }sea at Falmouth, “Another extension More intensive application of alleged | asked to build or improve to link UP! chosen to enforce prohibition, and 
Faiths “making ae’ otal. acreage of | Wood, Undersecretary of State scheme is to reach land in the parish | road monopolies in the national parks the national ‘parks. ie A syrah work for the enactment of a state 
fluences which monopolize ° enforcement code are the two issues 
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a saotiilietins to? take 


—% bring her up in white 
The other child, Camilla 


They will be sent to neey 


ito be educated under the chaperonage 
jot Mrs. Oscar Wisting, whose husband 
is to be a member of the Amundsen 
party. Mr. Wisting was also with 
Amundsen at the South Pole. 


ORGAN IZED LABOR 
SEEKS CHANGES. IN 
_ COM PENSATION LAW 


‘NEW YORK (Special) —— Organized 
Labor seeks to amend the Workmen's 
Compensation Law in ‘this State, to 
make it more automatic. and less’ sus- 
ceptible to the possibility of litigation. 
Hough Frayne, state organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, ‘stat 
to a representative of The Christia: 
Science Monitor, that at present much 


litigation similar to that existing prior 
to the enactment of the law was re- 
sulting from the practice of the casu- 
alty companies, who are permitted to 


. 


jinsure against compensation claims, 


and to utilize old methods to force 
claimants to accept reduced awards. 
“For this purpose,” he said, “we in- 


‘| tend to force legislation amending the 


| law, to provide that the right to insure 


| be Hmited. to self-insuring employers 


and the State Insurance Fund and that 


|the State Industrial Board, on which 


organized Labor has representation, 
shall appoint all: referees under the 


t. law, who are responsible for the fixing 


of awards. We would also amehd the 


ch: law to enable the claimant to select 
| his own physician. 


-“Amendments to the Labor Law, ae 


’ enacted at the. last session, are also 


pushes deted 
| this be raised-to 225, 


necessary. This law’ has - been ren- 
‘non-effective through reduction 
of the inspectors to 87. We ask that 
at least 50 of 
them women. Wé.also desire appoint-. 
ment of a commission to fix minimum 
compensation for women and children, 


me | restoration of the legal bureau for the 


specific purpose of enforcing the law, 
and provision for an eight-hour work- 


, day and 48-hour week for women and 
n minors, — 


“We-also- want the ridtaeithin of 
the direct primary for all state and 


ed| judicial offices, to’ curb the present 


political methods of: the leaders of. 


4 the state parties, which were notice- 


able in the conventions last year. Both 
the Lusk Law, requiring loyalty tests 
for all teachérs, and the Motion |Pic- 


{ture Law-are opposed on the ground 


bre ie in 


ac a coal. and. 


ye. 
, . ‘ ; 
Beewusov 
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that they: violate freedom of. speech 
and of the ftee communi¢ation of 
news and views: of 

“For.the. purpose of conforming the 
| state Anti- 
}ton Law of the United States, we are 
a| asking that Labor be also exempted 


rom. its. provisions, Just as organiza-. 


nme of igsonrally. weakening its 
value; “is that Labor ‘is ‘not really 


es sepainet for gain, and really cannot 


,@s & monopoly such as 
cate come, under the ban of the law. 
For the purpose of making this clear, 


| to strengthen the law by preventing 


the: ng ‘of: things into it, we are 
ng the c ne of the law to ex- 

pt us speci , 

| “Extensiom of “o BRight-Hour and 
‘Prev Rate of Wages Law to re- 


, | store its application to waterworks 
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ndsen is.less in-| of free school books to pupils in the|iusist that the operators could grant 

ject a amg he is in| public schools throughout the state,|@ substantial increase and continue to. 

: next. expedition. civil service teste for janitor-engineers | make a fair margin of profit, if the 
ites to be the| in the schools; apprenticeship qualifi-| profits of the non-producing factors in 


ot his 30 years 
» observations he 


] make are ex-| inspection of steam boilers and the | figures indicating an increase of $1.30 
Significance in| appointment of civilian examiners to|@ ton in the price to the consumer 
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constmiction, to apply its provisions 
definitely to’ ali mechanics and labor- 
ers employed py the state or any of 
its subdivisions, including employees 
of state institutions, with the reenact- 
ment of the provision providing for 
scation of contract dnd ‘money 
thereunder by any contractor violating 
it, is another demand which’we regard 
as of the highest inrportance. There 
are hundreds of those employed ir 
state institutions, on the mechanical 
forces, guards and keepers, matrons 
and the like, ‘whose hours aré: not 
limited, and they should receive the 
benefits of .the law. 
“Other th af which we would like 
to see enacted inclnde the furnishing 


cations and trials for mechanics em- 


ployed in civil service work, practical 


license their engineers, and lation 
of private’ employment agencies. rm 


LAW VIOLATIONS 
AND STATE COURTS 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30—The . 

preme Court today advanced to Marck 
18 the hearing in an appeal brought by 
the State of Connecticut to determine | 
te, | Whether it can prosecute in its own 
tO/ state courts or in. the federal cou 
cases involving alleged violations — 
the laws of the United States. 

The State sought in its own "ag 
to prosecute Thomas McAuliffe, 
wg tae enforcement officer, on. the |® 
charge of having accepted bribes to in- 
fluence his official conduct in cases 

prohibition laws. . The 
ony gee Court for Con- 
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3] ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


‘@ couple slipped off the wagon and 


‘gd -with it. ' The strongest prohibi- 


poly Law to the Clay-. 


OF PROHIBITION 


Baseball Benefited 
‘TORONTO—The sporting: page of 
The New York Evening Mail recently 
had a most interesting article by 
Hugh S. Fullerton, in which he says. 


that.two years ago m manager of one | 
of the major league ball elubs was}! 
strenuously opposed to the idea of pro- 
hibiting the sale of drink, says The} 
Pioheer, a weekly journal Of social 
progress and moral reform. He argued. 
that baseball. teams would be wrecked. 
that the ball player would have his 
beer no matter what happened, and, 
if he could not get that, Would drink 
something worse. The other day Mr. 
Fullerton met this. manager again, 
and jokingly asked him what he now 
thought of prohibition. To his sur- 
prise the reply came, “I was all mis- 
taken about this thing. It has been 
the best thing for a baseball man- 
ager that ever happened. You know 
my club. . It isn’t ordinarily an easy 
one to handle. I had at least six 
good beer drinkers on the team, some 
of them veterans always accustomed 
to beer drinking, and I figured that if 
they could not get beer théy would. 
drink whisky. Well, there was a lot 
ef kicking early in the season; espe- 
cially down south the boys ‘wailed 
about missing their beer or ale, and 


got full of-bad hooch. They were 
still kicking when we got north and 
the season started, and there was an 
argument about prohibition every day. 
I noticed before midseason that they 
stopped talking about drinking. I 
have talked with two of the boys who: 
used to think. they could not get’along 
without their: beer and they state that 
they feel’ better and have less trouble 
keeping in shape without it than they | 


tionist in my club today is the fellow 
who drank the most beer of all and 
who probably. would have lasted only 
‘three or four years longer in the 
business without prohibition. I. don’t 
know, but that ts what he says. at 


less Business Falling Off 


' DALLAS, -Tex.—The people of the 
United, States are becoming more 
prosperous since the advent of prohi- 
pition, according to statistics of pawn- 
brokers in Dallas and other Texas 
cities. Since July 1, 1919, ‘since the 
Volstead act became effective, the loan 
business as conducted by pawnbrok- 
ers and other loan agencies has shown 
a marked falling off, and numerous 
such places. of business have been 
compelled to enter other lines or'close 
their shops altogether. 
- Investigation shows that about 43, 
‘per cent of the joan agencies in Dallas 
have gone out of business. In Gal- 
veston there remain but seven pawn 
brokers, whereas on July 1, 1918, there 
were 13.. Thé seven who remain have 
‘enlarged their business so ,that in- 
{stead of merely: advancing loans on 
articles. offered as. collatera] security, 
they now cafry a stock of new goods, 
such as. jewelry, sportfhe goods, 
trunks, suit cases, and do.a regular: 
retail ‘business in addition to advanc- 
ing loans. Owners of these places of 
business say this was necessary, as 
they could not remain in business 
merely by making loans as formerly. 
With the unemployment situation 
now more serious than it has been in 
many years, pawnbrokers say compar- 
atively féw unemployed persons aré 
applying for loans on personal be- 
longings, such as jewelry. 
The only explanation of this situa- 
tion eo far advanced, is that the peo- 
ple are saving their money and. are. 
more prospefous since prohibition be- 
came effective. The people now do not 
have the néed for money. 


NEED OF COAL: PRICE — 
INCREASE IS DENIED 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30 (Special)— 
While the operators claim that to 
grant the wage increase asked by the 
United Mine Workers. of America 
maals increase the cost of anthracite 
coal to the consumers, the miners 


the industry were liquidated. 
‘The miners insist that the operators” 


are “twisted,”:and that not more than 
80 cents’ a ton would be needed to 
absorb the wage increase asked. 

The miners urge that in case of any 
liquidation in connection with the an- 
thracite industry, the land owners 
should have their royalties reduced; 
that freight rates for coal transporta- 
tion should be substantidlly lowered, 
and that sales companies should be 
eliminated or their profits greatly cut. 

They believe that the . combined 
liquidation of these three non-produc- 


ing factors, with the repéal of what/ 


they call the “unwarranted coal’ tax’ 
laws which hit the consumer and not: 


‘regarding 


better response to the Camp Fire pro-~ 
ijgram is gained by substituting . the 
organized hike and the organized 
game for the former drill, and. by 


{using the terms of everyday. life to 
express leadership in place of assanid 


terminology. , 

It was also voted to submit to the 
Physical Educati Association of 
America the suggestion that it use its 
influence in making physical training 
in the public schools take more the 
form of informal work out-of-doors 


‘than so. much .formal drill in the |. 
t 


| gymnasium. 


EUROPEAN TRADE 
ADJUSTING ITSELF 


Secretary. Hoover Declares Most 
Pressing Need Overseas Is 
for Cotton arid Grain 


Arata, Ga., Jan. 29—“It is 
generally accepted that the European | 
economic situation is ‘gradually ad- 
justing itself and becoming a little 
more stable,” Secretary Hoover de- 
clared in a letter to Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule,-president of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, made public 
here today. 

‘Until. definite policies are adopted 
German reparations ‘and 
other important economic matters are 
settled,” the letter continued, “it will 
Ae too early to make a prophecy as to 
how conditions will affect our trade 
for. 1922. Europe should. be able to 
purchase as much‘this year as she 
has in the past year. One great dif- 
ficulty is the fact that she is not able 
to sell us any great quantity of goods 
and must, therefore, be carried to a 
large extent on credit. 

“For example: During’ the year 
just closed we sold to Europe approx- 
imately $2,300,000,000 worth of goods 
and bought approximately $760,000,- 
000 worth. Either Europe must find a 
way of increasing the sale of goods 
directly or indirectly to this country 
or she must continue to be carried to 
a large extent on American. Credit, if 
her purchases of American products 
are to remain up,to the present stand- 
ard. 

The letter added that the most 
pressing need of Europe is for raw 
products such as cotton for manufac- 
turing purposes ' which, Mr. Hoover 
said, should insure. a continued de- 
mand for cotton, with an increased 
demand as the situation improves. He 
also predicted good demand for grain. 


PREPARING WOMEN — 
VOTERS TO'DO DUTY 


HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 30 (Speciat) 
—The acquisition of an intimate 
personal knowledge of the details 
of local: government, organization 
and administration is essential in pre- 
paring the woman voter to do her duty 
as a citizen with relation to the city, 
state and natignu, declared Mrs. Hiram 
Percy Maxim, president of the Hart- 
ford League of Women Voters, when 


discussing the object of the “know- 
your - town - before - election meetings, 
being: held heré; with a representative 
of The Christian Science. Monitor. 
This information is being given in pub- 
lic meetings at which officers in the 
city government present the particu- 
lar function with which they are con-/ 


{x nected. 


“You see,” continued Mrs. Maxim, 
“that there are many things that we 
have heard about all our lives in re- 
spect to the municipal government, but 
its definite workings, that is, as.to just 


.}where and how one should proceed to 


remedy or change conditions, and just 
the, meaning of election issues, we 
really. know s0 little. 

“As citizens we feel that we 
must study the real facts and learn 
to know the machinery of our town 
and its use. The’ Hartford league is 
going out for this information before 
the next election. We want to be’ of 
service to the community and feel] that 
a good way to begin is to get together 
and learn from these talks by the city 
officials and other authorities the 
things we can do to give that service.” 


LIQUORS IN BOND . 
NOT REMOVABLE 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30 — Owners 
of liquors. stored in bonded ware- 
houses, even though the liquor is 
subject to leakage and evaporation, 
have no constitutional right to remove 
to their residences for personal con- 
sumption what remains, the Supreme 
Court today announced in disposing of 
several cases. 


Educational Conference Set 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30— Announce- 
jnent was made today by Dr. John J. 
/Ngert, Commissioner of Education, that 
the Fifth Annual Conference on Physical 
Education would be held ;at Chicago, 
Illinois, Feb, 28. “Thirty-five organizations 
evegnest the country will be repre- 


the operator,” would permit, not only pode 


a decrease in coal prices, but also an 
increase in the wages of the mine 
workers, and more than a fair profit 
to the operators. . 

‘The miners charge that ‘the opera- 
‘tors’ ag of profits increased, ac- 
cording to their own figures, from 42.8 
ages r ton in the period from 1913 

To aaa to 60 cents per ton 


—_——__— 


HERE is one way. t6 
- make Edison Service bet- 


| ter. Tell us when it isn’t 


LIBERTY BASIS OF 
DUTY, SAYS JURIST| 


Chief Justice Le Mieux of Que- 

bec Declares: Sound Govern- 

ment Di on a Practical 
and Patriotic Bar ; 


NEW YORK :(Special)—No sound 
government or constitution can be 
founded or defended without a sound, 
practical and patriotic bar, declared 
Chief Justice Sir Francis Le Mieux 
of Quebec, before the New York Bar 
Association. But the lawyer can be 
@ useful factor and a source of moral 
strength in the government or at the 
bar only as he possesses exceptional 


: 
qualities. He must be attentive to 
duty. honest and personally disinter- 
ested. 

“More than others,” said the Chief 
Justice, “the lawyer should be aware 
that duty is derived from the princi- 
ple of liberty, governed by the rule 
of. justice, tried by the tribunal of 
conscience, and purposing as its aim 
the constant progress or betterment 
of mankind. 

“The lawyer:must be disihterested, 
honest. He must always work in the 
interests of justice, which is the firm 


every one his due. The great organic 
principle of society is justice, the 
very essence of humanity, called by 
Webster the greatest interest of man 
on earth. ss 

-Duty of Magistrates 

“From remote ages. justice has been 
a light guiding civilization toward 
progress. History itself is an impar- 
tial judgment passed on men and 
nations. And to procure such impar- 
tial justice in all the events of life, no 
more definite canon of equity was ever 
ehacted than those specified in Magna 
Charta, ‘Nulli vendimus, nulli negabi- 
mus justitian vel rectum—to none shall 
we sell, to none shall we deny or delay 
right of justice.’ 

“And so it. is the most imperative 
duty of magistrates to render justice 
without ever considering to what 
nationality the litigants belong, to 
what party they give allegiance, nor 
what particular church they attend. 
Every one wants justice, yet what 
prejudices there are against justice, 
especially in these times of social tur- 
moil, when political authority is weak- 
ening, religious authority losing its 
grasp and paternal authority waning. 

“Some believe that justice is con- 
trolled by the rich and. powerful. The 
rich may truly intimidate the poor, 
Shake the assurance they repose in 
their rights by dint of proceedings, 
appeals and other artifices, but such 
dilatory obstructions are not attribut- 
able to justice or to judges but verily 
to the laws which the legislators, the 
spokesmen of the people, may repeal 
or amend, 

“History, as sanctioned hy truth, 
states that justice has never had more 
valiant defenders than the lawyers. 
The foremost writers are agreed that 
the legal nien have inspired and 
inaugurated that legislative revival 
which has been the corner stone of 
the social edifice, the initiation of true 
‘civilization, the pride of human intel- 
lect and the great organ through 
‘which the sovereign power of society 
moves. 

“Ceesar’s legions conquered the 
world, though his great empire soon 
declined and fell, but the Roman 
jurists have brought everlasting glory 


on their country, whose laws have | 


proven to be, for the world at large, 
an inexhaustible fountain of knowledge 
and an indestructible monument of 
wisdom. 


World Puts Trust in Law 


“And England, whose fleet covers 
the seas upon whose domains the sun 
never sets, to what does she owe her 
immense prosperity, her leading in- 
fluence in the council of nations, if 
mot to the excellence of her maritime 


and commercial laws, to the fairness 


and humanity of her criminal laws? 

“And in this great republic, where 
forceful energies, ‘diversified talents 
and legitimate ambitions have con- 
tributed to the marvelous development 
of national resources, immense wealth 
and commercial supremacy, no one 
will gainsay that the solid founda- 
tion of your splendid Constitution has 


and perpetual determination to give. 


| 


| 


been laid and its mechanism devised tment to railroads. 


by lawyers whose names are written | 
in golden letters in American history 

“The ,people are rather sound in 
their logics; quite alive to their best 
interests. If we cast a retrospective 
glance on the civilized countries of the 
globe during the past century, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that the na- 
tions of the world have persistently 
thought that justice, i. e., their desti- 
nies, their liberty, their very existence, 
could not be intrusted to safer hands 
than when in the keeping of legal 
men. 

“Justice is not dead in the world, 
and it shall not die as long as the bar 
lives. Justice will live as long as the 
advocates maintain the great tradi- 
tions of honor left by their predeces- 
sors. 

In 1776, a new sun arose in this 
democratic country, called the De- 
claration of Independence, to shed its 
light upon this whole continent. I 
hope that sun will prove in the future, 
as in the past, a glowing effulgent and 
reviving source of light and justice to 
all and that its rays shall instill a 
warm feeling of human solidarity 
among the nations that they may toil 
in harmony for the welfare of mankind 
and that we may enjoy the benefits of 
higher and yet higher civilization.” 


COAL TRADE LEADER 
COMMENTS ON PLAN 
OF SENATOR KENYON 


CHARLESTON, W. V.— Regulation 
of the coal industry by a federal com- 
mission, as suggested by Senator Ken- 
yon in his report on the West Virginia 
and Kentucky coal fields, seems un- 
necessary in the view of J. G. Bradley, 
president of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. 

In a statement telegraphed from 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to D. C. 
Kennedy, secretary of the Kanawha 
Coal Operators Association; and made 
public here, Mr. Bradley said: 

“Senator Kenyon’s report on Mingo 
makes it clear that the illegal 
activities disclosed by his investiga- 
tion are violations of the local 
criminal laws, and can only be cor- 
rected by local prosecutions.- His sug- 
gestion for a commission would seem 
to be unnecessary, as criminal guilt or 
innocence is not a proper subject for 
arbitration, but must be determined 
by the courts.” 


GOVERNMENT TO GET 
SLICE OF RAIL PROFITS 


WASHINGTON — Railroads which 
éarned more than 6 per cent upon 
the value of their .property used 
in transportation during the period 
from September 1, 1920, to January 
1, 1921, are required under an order 
issued on Saturday by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to: turn half 
of the excess so earned over to the 
government. 

The order as issued by the com- 
mission makes effective sections of 
the Transporfation Act of 1920 and 
prescribes rules for the application 
of these sections. 

Railroads during the four months 
period specified in the order are un- 
derstood to have earned a consider- 
able amount in excess of the 6 per 
cent limitation. prescribed by Con- 
gress, but valuations not having been 
given out for the individual lines the 
amounts cannot yet be calculated. The 
Transportation Act, in’ addition to 
providing that until March 1, 1922, 
rates should be made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, sufficient 
to give the railroads 544 per cent on 
their properties, provided for the re- 


jing the winter season. 


covery by the government of half of 
all the amount earned by any road ; 
over 6 per cent. 

The commission, in fixing the rates, ' 
found a tentative value for railroad 
property by groups throughout the: 
United States, but did not segregate | 
this to individual roads. 

General increases were granted in| 
rates in 1920, and, during the last four ! 
months of the year while traffic vol-| 


umes were larger, railroad earnings | 


were reported in excess of the 6 per 
cent clause; but for all of the months 
of 1921 and so far in 1922, the returns 
have not indicated that any sums 
could be collected by the’ government 
under the law. 

The ‘statute also provided that in 
case excess earnings were recaptured 
by the government, the money should 
‘be paid into a special fund for the pur- 
pose of lending to. railroads and re- 
paying advances made by the govern- 
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RESSES_ whose ssilhou- 
ettes and ornamentations 
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which will give large returns 
Colors are 
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and informal wear they are 
quite exceptional. Many 


will delight you. 
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FEDERAL BOARD ° 
REVIEWS BUSINESS 


Retail Buying Shows Improve- 
ment According to Reports— 
Building Operations Active 


WASHINGTON — Production and 
trade show no striking departures 
from conditions prevailing at the 
first of the year, according to a 
review of business conditions through- 
out the country reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The board 
finds that “at this season there usually 
occurs a period of slackening in vari- 
ous lines of manufacture, and this has 
been true during the past month. 
Such recession as there has been does 
not, however, go beyond the propor- 
tions to be expected at this time of the 


‘year. 


“The Federal Reserve Board’s com- 
modity price index number for Decem- 
ber shows a reduction of only two 
points, as compared with a month 
earlier, while the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported no 
change in its index. 

“On the productive side interest has 
been largely centered about the iron 
and steel trade. The activity in that 
branch of business has, on the whole, 
been slightly on the increase, the end 
of the year showing a slowing down 
due to the usual inventory period, 
while during the first part of January 
better inquiry, particularly from rail- 
roads, has tended to increase the 
volume of orders on hand as well as 
the activity of the plants. Demands 
for nonferrous metals continue quiet. 
In cotton and woolen textiles no ma- 
terial change has taken place, but in 
other manufacturing lines there has 
been, if anything, a moderate tendency 
toward inprovement. Little change in 
crop conditions can be expected dur- 
Prices of 
staple farm products have, on the 
whole, about held their own with fair 
export demand. Minor agricultural 
crops, especially citrus’ fruits and 
Sugar cane, have shown satisfactory 
yields. 

“A slight increase in unemployment 
is attributable largely to seasonal re- 
cession and indicates no important 
changes in the general demand for 
labor. Building operations have been 
unusually well maintained, especially 
for this season of the year, being 
about double those reported for the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

“Whole trade lines have shown 
great variation. Sharp declines have 
occurred in dry goods and boots and 
shoes, while hardware sales, although 
not declining in so marked a degree, 
have fallen off substantially. Groceries 
also show a lessened volume of -de- 
mand. In the southern states decline 
in wholesale lines has been especially 
pronounced in dry goods and shoes. 
The figures, however, make a dis- 
tinctly favorable showing as compared 
with a year ago. 

“In retail trade, buying demand in 
the manufacturing districts of the East 
and North still shows improvement, 
while demand in the agricultural re- 
gions of the West and South indicates 


’1eharp decrease as compared with the 
‘corresponding period a year ago.” 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


A very unique sale has been 
in progress here for several 
days. 


It consists of a collection of 
framed oil paintings of vari- 
ous kinds—good, bad and in- 
different. 


ee eee 


Some are in good condi- 
tion; others are not. 


‘But the collection as a 
whole is like an old curiosity 
shop, in which the unex- 
pected and desired subject 
may be found at any moment. 


’ The prices oe at ve 
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The Malvern Shop 
~ RELIABLE 
Glove and House 


_ Men's, ‘Women's and Children's 
153-185 Atlantic St.. Norfolk, Va. 
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'; placing the combined British and Chi- 


| of one, as compared with the present 


g.|)should be granted subject to safe- 


‘| granted Constitution of " Ceylon. 


have proved abortive.” 


| government could or should ever give 


for the depend- 

is the center for 
and emigration | of 

} latest available fig- 
'and~immigrants 

68 0 traveled, chiefly to 
ey Straits. ' The figure 
s traffic to and from 
lat is merely coastal 
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| to its situation and area, 
-that Hong Kong fs 

mber of islands lying off 

coast of China, at 


h o ‘the Canton River, and it 
about 40 miles east of 
asec south of Canton. The 
ns an irregular ridge, 
ig nearly east and west, and 
§ mountain peaks are almost. 
_ above the level of the sea. 
h 4s ll ‘miles by from 2 to 5 
, the area about 32 square 
‘separated from the main- 
by a narrow strait 
Lyeemun Pass, not more 
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. of Kowloon was ceded 
; ve yy a treaty. entered 
with the Goyern- 
if Chi - 1860, and ‘this ter- 
w forms part of the colony, 
. includes several other 
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ras co i between the Brit- 
id ines uveraments: whereby 
| ong ‘was extended by the inclu- 
of a area adjacent to’ British 
"This cession was subject to 
d Chinese jurisdiction , within 
owen of Kowloon, which lies 
Kowloon, but in 1899 
ction ceased, and by an 
Counc Kowloon City was 
in the leased territory 
subject ,to British rule. 
of the islands, and the 
n of the mainland, is 
fare miles. 
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stress on the importance and 
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cam fered for thus penalizing his’ enter- 
yu | prise?” — 


‘the problem of-.agrarian democracy. 


‘maintained. Amongst many arguments 


_ This argument, on the face of it, 
would certainly.appear to be well nigh | 


The petition went on to ask for the 
abolition, so far as the non-Chinese 


concerned, of the plan of government 
nomination and the substitution there- 


for of popular election, and‘ the in- 
creasthg of the total number of un- 
official members from six to nine, thus 


hese unofficial members in a majority 


FAITH rN NEW CHIEF 


Elevation of Earl of Elen to the 


Post of Grand Master. Mason | 2 
of which is iendoubted: and, with the|. 


Gives Especial :Satisfaction 
to the Dunfermline Lodges 


EDINBURGH, (Special) —Seldom has 
an appointment to the important office 
of Grand Master Mason of Scotland 
given greater satisfaction than.the re- 


Official majority of eight to six. In 
asking for an unofficial majority the 
petitioners .were willing; that this! 


guards similar to those in the recently 


which the Governor possesses a right ! 
of veto in certain cases. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that 
unofficial. control of local affairs by 
means of an official majority has been 
conceded in the cases of other crown 
colonies, and Bermuda, Guiana, Hon- 
duras, Ceylon, Cyprus, Jamaica and 

lta are mentioned as cases in point. 

ith regard to external affairs the 


| 


by ; 


cent appointment of the Earl of Elgin. 
To the Dunfermline lodges particu- 


| larly his elevation has been hailed 


with peculiar pleasure. 

Freemasonry stands on the highest 
pinnacle as a_benevolent agent, its} 
sound humanitarian tenets and prac- 
tices being appreciated even by those 
without the’pale of the order. In days 
gone by the craft had many detract- 
ors, and shafts of ridicule and even 
scurrilous writings were directed to- 
ward it with the object of piercing 
the veil of secrecy. Today Free- 
masonry is held in great estimation 
as a force operating for the uplift- 


petitioners stated that they fully rec- 
ognized the imperial position of the 
colony, which is at once a fortress and | 
a naval station,-and they are not so 


unpractical as to demand that unre- 


stricted power should be given to any | 
local legislature, or that the imperial 


up the paramount imperial control 
over this important dependency. All 
that the petitioners claim is the cus- 
tomary right of citizens to manage 
their purely local affairs, and to con- 
tro] the raising of taxes and the out- 
lay of expenditure. 

It will be interesting .to watch the 
attitude of the House of Commons 
toward what would appear to be a 
very reasonable desire on the part of 
the “islanders” for , lotal self-gov- 
ernment. ' 


HUNGARIANS CALL 
FOR LAND REFORM 


Home Policy, It Is Said, Should 
Be Ruled by the Problem 


of Agrarian Democracy , 


BUDAPES®’ (Special) — Apparently 
the new cabinet of Count Bethlen 
neither possesses the competency nor 
the strength required to help Hungary 
out of the prevailing chaotic situation, 
and a new parliamentary crisis may 
arise at any moment. 

One has the impression that in 


Budapest, where so manifold and 
various moods and passions rule, they 
have for the time being lost all foreign 
politics out of view. What is going 
on in. Parliament and among the sev- 
era! parties is a phase of the strug- 
gle between the Legitimists and the’ 
Anti-Legitimists, but all these: mani- 
festations distinctly leave the impres- 
sion of another course, namely, 
toward a renewed fierce social strug- 
gle. It seems to be as if both parties 
were perceiving a tremendous agra- 
rian political crisis, and it is not im- 
possible that this. situation, if not 
quickly solved by an agrarian refor 
might degenerate into a lasting war 
between the two social classes. 


Deeds, Not Resolutions 
Political party resolutions are ap- 
parently unable to solve these social 
problems. For a score of years already 
the progress and development of the 


country in general has demanded mod- 
érn agrarian reform. ‘The later. this 
reform is realized, the more it will 
provoke the masses, and the sooner 
will it unsettle the normal course of 
production. 

Hungary at present does not desire 
either a royalty question, party quar- 
rels, or similar secondary problems; 
only one single matter, it is conceded, 
should rule her home policy, namely 


The old Hungary is a worn-out insti- 
tution and, as such, can no longer be 


in favor of this thesis, the following 
is especially noteworthy: Hungary’s 
budget is not at all proportionate to 
the productivity of the country. 

‘One might wonder how in Budapest 
a Cabinet could. be formed from 
amongst the historical classes, and 
one that could reduce the budget at 
the cost of the same historical classes, | 
which, under the actual régime, con- 
stitute the backbone of the state. A 
democratic budget, without which no 
healing is possible, can only be put 
forward and carried out by a genuine 
democratic form of government. 


Feudalism as Cause of War 
Besides- this, there is the general 
pe to be con- 


sidered. Universal war has been pro- 
centra) and east Europe. The 
feudal Europe, 
1 the. narfowest limits, 
C } » seem to threaten 

resent and the future with mii; 
an o egivtedameeaeae Losin and other 


fof their antiquity as are in existence. | - 
indisputable 


ment of mankind; alleviating and re- 
moving the suffering of less fortunate 
brethren, and bringing to bear oh the 
workaday life of the community an 
influence for good far transcending 
; that exercised by any existing cor- 
porate body. } 

As the chief of this most distin- 
guished order, a sacred trust has been 
placed in the hands of the Earl of 
Elgin, and those who know him feel 
confident that\Freemasonry will ever 
increasingly extend its ramifications 
and advance in potency for /the com- 
mon weal of mankind. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Alexander Gibb as sub- 
stitute grand master also gives cause 
for gratification. His generosity in 
purchasing and placing ‘in the safe 
Keeping of Dunfermline the Murison 
collection of Burns’ works has’ won 
for him the thanks of a grateful com- 
munity. 


Former Officer’s Jubilee 


Sir Hector Munrd, a keen Free- 
mason, has just celebrated his Masonic 
jubilee. He was deputy grand master. 
of Scotland and might have occupied 
thé Masonic throne had he so desired. 
Provincial grand master of his prov- 
ince, as he was for may years, the 
brethren of his mother lodge in Ding- 
wall have arranged to honor his ju- 
bilee in a becoming manner. 

Lodge St. Andrew, No. 126, Kilmar- 
nock, has just celebrated its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary, when 
there was present John Gilchrist, who 
attended the centenary celebration 50 
years ago. The lodge was started 
by working weavers, the district in 
those days being covered with weav- 
ers’ cottages. John Gilchrist delighted 
the gathering with many reminis- 
cenees of the centenary celebration. 

William §. Cochran, past grand. déa- 
con, gave an interesting résumé of 
the history of.the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland during the period concurrent 
with the history of Lodge St. Andrew. 
The sum of £20,000, he stated, had 
been transferred from the general fund 
to the benevolent fund, and there was 
no benevolent institution in the Brit- 
ish Islands administered with greater 
economy, The grand committee were 
very anxious that none but. respect- 
able and honorable men should be ad- 
mitted to their lodges, and certain leg-’ 
islation had been passed with the 
view of appointing an inquiry commit- 
tee, ‘to give the brethren a better op- 
portunity. of making full investigation 
regarding the character and .gualifica- 
tion of every applicant.. As pes 
fundamental] they should not admit any 
man whom they would not receive into 
their own family circle. 


Scottish Recollections 


Robert. Harrison, who has been a 
member of the lodge for 42 years, re- 
ealled among the members Sir John 
Neilson ‘Cuthbertson: and’ Mr. Adam- 
son, author ‘of: “Rambles Round. Kil- 
maronck” and “Rambles in the Land 
of Burns.” Nothing had helped Free- 
masonry in Kilmarnock more than the 
fact that the four local lodges met 
in their ‘own premises, because. it 
brought them together in friendship. 
A special ode for the occasion had 
been * composed by Daniel. Kennedy, 
which he recited before the delighted 
brethren. 

Another ancient Scottish lodge, St. 
John, No. 3 bis. Glasgow, has been 
compiling its history and is able to 
trace an unbroken succession’ of mas- 
ters from 1660 to the present day, but 
the incorporation of Masons received a 
seal of cause from the magistrate in 
1551, and while there is no direct ev- 
idence that the incorporation’ was 
formed out of the lodge, there 4s a) 
good deal of circumstantial evidence 
that such was the case. - This seal 


} was granted on the completion of the 


erection of Glasgow Cathedral, which 
was begun in 1115, so that it is reason- 
able to suppose that there was a 
Masonic lodge in the sity at the earlier 
date. 

Proofs of Antiquity * 

No country possesses so many 
Jodges whose origins are lost in the 
miets of antiquity as Scotland, and on 
account of the tempestuous . times 


through which the little kingdom had 
to pass, it is indeed surprising ‘that’ 
Scottish lodges have so many proofs) s 


One fact. which -is e is the. 
begga 8 of the lodge, a Seay. of ‘which 
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‘more than 1800. 


parts of the city,. and Masonry, and 
being desirous of: putting a stop to 
such unskilled and irregular brothers, 
‘most ‘humbly pray us to grant them 
four royal license and protection for 
stopping such irregular disorders, et 
Cetera.” 


~The earliest - ute of the lodge is 
ated 1, 1613, the verity 


exception of the Lodge of Edinburgh, : {| 
which is in possession of the finest set | 
of minutes in the Masonic world, no}. 


other lodge can produce one of the|’ 


same antiquity. The lodge is in pos- 
session.of some fine relics of the olden 
time, including an oaken charter chest,| 
made in 1684, the date it bears. It is) 
beautifully carved and in good con- 
dition. It has been shown at all the 
exhibitions of old Glasgow which 
have’ been held, and is recognized as 
the finest ee of its kind in ex- 
istence. 


GENERAL GAIN. OF 
A HE COOPERATORS: 


Many Countries Report Progress 
of the Most F svotable Kind 
for the. Movement in. 1920 


MANCHESTER, (Special) — Amidst 
the. clash of national and international 
commercial and political rivalries the 
cooperative movement, long . since 
world wide,, continues to grow apace, 


and from north and south and east 
and west there flows to the British co-' 
operative center a constant and never- 
ending stream of encouraging re- 
ports, from pated are taken the 
following: 

Mr. Juell in the course of his in- 
augural address to the annual con- 
gress of the Norwegian Cooperative 
Union said that since the 1920 con- 
gress the number of societies affiliated 
with the union had increased from 233 
to. 401. their membership from 60,000 
to 88,246, and their turnover threefold. 

The report of the Finnish General } 
Cooperative Union, read at the 1921 
congress, recorded a membership of 
489 affiliated societies. The main pur- 
pose of the union is to carry on prop- 
aganda work, and, with this end in 
view, it and the- district unions ar- 
range cooperative festivals and meet- 
ings. The number of these in 1920. 
amounted to 1463, which were at: | 
tended ‘in all by. 96,261 persons. An 
important factor in the cooperative 
propaganda is the cooperative press. 
Last year the Finnish organ “Yhtei- 
shyva” had a circulation of 98,526 
copies ; “Samarbete,” the Swedish is- 
sue, a weekly circulation of 19,551; 
while that of “Osuuiskauppalehti,” a 
fortnightly Aor cooperative officials 
and employees, was 3866 cop:es. 


Progress in [920 Shown 
A statistical survey of the progress 
made by the movement during 1920 
was also submitted \to the congress. 


‘This showed that there were in Fin- 
land at the end of that year 527 neu- 
tral cooperative sociefies, with 1681 
shops, and a total membership of.190,- 
000. The total sales amounted .to 
990,000,000 Finnish marks, which 
yielded a surplus of 17,826,000 marks. 
Of this surplus 14,000,000 marks were: 
allotted to the funds and the remain- 
ing 3,000,000 marks were distributed 
as dividend. 

- The. total number of Swiss coopera- 
tive societies entered in the Trade 
Register’ on December 31, 1920, was 
11,209. During that- year 268 were. 
struck off and 482 added, making an 
increase of 214. The greater number 
of these associations are agricultural 
yndicates, cattle-breeding . societies, 
ooperative dairies, etc. Saving and 
loan societies, smallholders” soc‘eties, 
and similar institutions are but few in 
number, whilst the consumers’ socie- 
ties for the supply of provisions, elec- 
tricity, water, and other needs number 
The statistics also 
include 2300)\associations registered a's 
cooperative /societies;. but the majority 
of these are undoubtedly cooperative 
in name only. The Swiss Cooperative 
Union’s latest annual report states that 
the number of societies affiliated with 
the union had increased from 476: to 
493 in 192Q, that the total individual , 
membership now totaled 3,621,284, 
and that the turnover had increased 
from 289,000,000 to 330,000,000 franes. 
In 1900 the affiliated societies num- 
bered only 116 with -a atte au of 
3,600,000 francs. 


New Zealand's Statistics 
The “Rochdale” system of coopera- 
tion Has taken root very slowly in 
New Zealand, but it is now showing 
signs of growth, for there have al- 


ready been established 14 societies, 
with a total membership: of, between 
4000 and 5000, a total capital of ap- 
proximately £20,000,,and an annual 
sales sheet of £100,000. .— 

‘ The Buchanan ‘Cooperative Trading 
Societies Bill has been. favorably re- 
ported by the House of Assembly of 
the South African Union, .The bill 
favors the South African ‘cooperative 
mbvement, providing a clear, definite, 
simple, and uniform law for the or- 
ganization of all forms of cooperative | 
enterprise, and it makes unlawful the 

use of the word “cooperative” by 
bogus schemes for private gain. The | 
House of Assembly regarded the bill | 
‘as essential to the cutting down of the! 
‘high cost of living for the people of 


. 


the forces’ of revolution being raised 


fa simultaneous 


IS PORTUGAL ON: - 
WAY TO RECOVERY? 


Cunha Leal Optimistic as He 
Sets Out With New Min- 
istry to Stabilize the Govern- 
ment and Restore Prosperity 


Es 


—— 


LISBON (Special)—Cunha Leal, a 
statesman of more than average con- 
scientiousnese and of some experience, 
especially on the financial side, which 
is all-important now, is, in addition to 
his other attributes; a very courageous 
man. This was proved when he inter- 


posed in the seizure cf Anthony 

Granjo, then Premier, which took place 
in his, Mr. Leal’s, house, as the result 
of which the host found himself with 
injuries. In a more moral and less 
physica] sense, Mr. Leal has now ex- 
hibited an excellent and praiseworthy 
fortitude in forming a government of 
at least better sincerity than most of 
its predecessors and making a serious 
attempt at real administration with 
the purpose of rescuing the state from 
the morass into which it has fallen 
and into which it has seemed to be 
finally disappearing. 

Nobody with any knowledge of. the 
Portuguese political tragic-comedy of 
the past few years, and especially the’ 
last two, could be optimistic in their 
expressions of good will toward Mr. 
Leal, but at least they may hope for 
him a fair success. He himself com- 
bines a certain degree of optimism 
with a sensible appreciation of the 
gigantic difficulties of the case and a 
keen determination to do his best sin 
a most hazardous enterprise. Hence 
his courage, with ‘so many plotting 
against him from the beginning as was 
inevitable, though the people say th&t 
this is as honest a man as is to be 
found for Premier, and they will back 
him to the best of their power, which 
may not be great. ‘ 


Cabinet Completed - 

Mr. Cunha Deal has completed the 
formation of his cabinet, as some 
said he would never do. Almost any- 
body with a sufficient capacity for 


intrigue and enough unscrupulous- 
ness can make a cabinet in Portugal 
in these days, but it is much less 
easy to construct one that will last 
for 24 hours without collapsing or 


up on end, and the difficulty is' in- 
creased in proportion. to the conscien- 
tiousness of the promoter. 

Every kind of threat was strenu- 
ously exerted against Mr. Leal when 
he was engaged in the process. of 
forming his government. He gained 
the qualified support of the consti- 
tutional parties, who in these times 
are most disposed to be passive 
lookers-on and to interfere only when. 
it may appear that there is a danger 
of some valiant politician becoming 
independent of them. They agreed to 
support Mr. Leal on condition that he 

ost Aap ert reapected the -Con- 
stitution... 


* 


Threats. Made 


“It may be remarked that at the front : 


of Mr. Leal’s program is the strenuous 
prosecution of the authors of the 
October assassinations, which his 
predecessors, despite .all their an- 
nouncements, were evidently afraid 
to proceed with. Such is the present 
state of .Portugal> that, while these 
men are. known, and walk about at 
liberty, governments. feel unable to 
arrest them because of, the warning 
finger’ of this new Xcommittee of the 
October _revolutionaries. It is not 
yet stated that the finger has been 
raised or that the warning has any 
positive effect, but the fact is beyond 
doubt, and it is now declared that the 
revolutionaries have threatened the / 
new Premier and warned him to 
abandon his ministry at his ee 
convenience. 


Arrangements for Rising 

The revolutionaries had promised 
a great demonstration, leading up pos- 
sibly to another revolution for that 
night. There was a report that they 
had made all their arrangements for 
rising at various 
points, including the seaports, and, as 
the usual counter-movement, the 
squares and the strategic. points of 
the. city were duly occupied by the 
Republican Guard. Communication 
with the outside world was cut; and 
it was learned later that there had 
been reports in general circulation 
outside to the effect that. there had 
been ‘furious fighting with appalling 
results in Lisbon, and that the. war- 
ships in the Tagus had been blazing 


he country needed for the ‘develop- 


{ulation, and anything we do in Natal 


| South Africa is of the first importance | —— 


dag adequate reason. As a matter of 
fact these assaults do not take place. 


no inconvenience and spent the eve- 
ning in its usual amusements. : 

In the morning the new ministry 
was complete. Mr. Cunha Leal, who 
is nominally an Independent, besides 
becoming Premier, took the Ministry 
of the Interior. It remains to be seen 
what he will do with it. As already 
indicated he has vigor and optimism 
on his side, and having only been in 
politics since the termination of the 
war, has a fine record of success and 
advancement to his credit. As a Cap- 
tain of engineers he served in the war 
both in Africa and on the westefn 
front. The Ministry of War has been | 
given to Colone)] Freiria, Finance to 
Victoriano Guimaraes, Foreign Af- 
fairs to Julio Dantas, Labor to Alves 
dos Santos,-Marine to Joao Carvalho, 
Agriculture to Mariano Martines, | 
Colonies to Rego Chaves, Education : 
to Rocha Saraiva, and Justice to 
Abranches Ferrao. 


-Reorganizing Administration 

In a statement he has made the new 
Premier declares he is confronted | 
‘with the double and difficult task of 
maintaining order and reorganizing 
the administration, of which duties 
the -sécond was the more formidable. 
He said he should govern with resolu- 
tion, but yet. in a spirit of conciNa- 
tion, and thus he hoped to gain the 
confidence of his countrymen. He 
remarked that Portugal found herself 
in her present financial difficulties 
largel through the circumstance that 
during the period of the war the peo- 
ple were not specially taxed as was 
the case in other countries. As 
the people had never been asked 
to make such a sacrifice, it was not 
now so @éasy to appeal in foreign 
countries for the financial help that 


ment of its considerable national re- 
sources, which, if they were fairly 
taken in hand, might speedily bring 
back prosperity to Portugal. His am- 
bition for the presént was to restore 
stability to the government and make 
a beginning of reorganization, and if 


have rendered good service to his 
country and would be very happy. 

\No doubt it depends on others more 
than on Mf. Leal himself as to whether 
success attends upon his well-meant 
efforts. 


NATAL TACKLES 
INDIAN PROBLEM 


_MARITZBURG (Special)—Speaking 
of the Indian ppoblem at the South 
African party conference recently held 
at Maritzbufg, Gerieral Smuts said; 

“We have an Indian question in 
Natal, in South Africa, and also in the: 
Empire. India,has 320, 000,000 of pop- 


or\the Union has'a very far-reaching, 
influence, an influence which might 
even shake the foundations of the Em- 
pire. This question of Indians in 


in this’ country. 

“In the Union the Indian problem 
is of manageable proportions,-but in 
Natal it is very serious indeed. Natal’s 
white population has increased by 40 
per cent, and the Indian population by 
only 5 per cent. We must not exag- 
gerate and talk about an inundation, 
put remember that the whites in Natal 
are more than holding their own. Let 
us consider the matter carefully, not 
alone from our own point of view, but 
from that of all the other dominions, 
and remember that any decision ar- 
rived at here will have repercussions 
far beyond Natal, and perhaps beyond ; 
the Empire.” 


The populace on this occasion suffered | 


he could accomplish so much he would || 


livered 


General Smits felt that the best 
thing they could do was to induce In- | 
‘dians in ever-increasing number to | 
leave South Africa and, go back to: 
their own country. Let them reverse ' 
the process of the past and encourage ; 
\ the white population, while watching , 
the Asiatic population dwindle. He' 


| felt that this was the solution which | 


| Minch 


was fundamentally sound. 


~—————— 
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divert themselves in this way as soon | 
as trouble is scented, but it is not! 
cleat why even revolutionaries should | 
thus at every opportunity set about 
the destruction of the capital meme 
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SIMPLON TUNNEL 
GALLERY OPENED 
IN SWITZERLAND 


~ é 

GENEVA (Special) — The inaugu- 
ration of the opening of the second 
gallery of the Simplon Tunnel took 
Place on the féte day of St. Barbara, 
the patron saint of miners, when re- 
ligious services were held on the one 
side at the church of Naters for the 
Italian workmen, conducted by the 
Bishop of Novare, and on the other 
Side at the church of Glis by the 
Bishop of Sion, for the German-speak- 
ing workmen. 

About 10 o’clock in the morning the 


; persons invited by the Swiss Federal 


Railways to take part in the inaugura- 
tion, after a lunch at Brigue station, 
were taken by special train to visit 


the tunnel, where, at a distance of 11.6 
kilometers, the last stone was sealed. 


‘On the return to Brigue about 100 
‘guests sat down to dinner. when 


a 
Speech was delivered by one of the 
Federal councilors, Mr. Haab, who 
paid tribute to those who had been 
associated in the enterprise, from the 
highest engineers to the most modest 
workmen. 

“During the noise of battle,” he said, 
“these workers on the Simplon hdd 
been quietly preparing a new read by 
which the peoples on the restoration 
of peace might once more resume in- 
ternational Conimunication and ex- 
change the products. of human indus- 
try and commerce.” After alluding to 
the circumstances under which the 
work had been undertaken by the | 
Swiss Federal Railways, Mr. Haab 


said the two most gigantic monuments ./ 


to technical science today united 
Switzerland to Italy. German Switzer- 
land and the Canton of Ticino already : 
possessed a direct route to their neigh- 
bors in the south, and French Switzer-~~ 
Jand had not wished to remain behind. 
She algo had constructed a direct 
means of access totaly, and had not 
been frightened at the enormous ob- 
stacle opposed by the Simplon range. 

It had been left to the federal rail- 
ways to complete the work undertaken 
by the former Jura-Simplon Company. 
Might the line which they had the 
privilege of opening that day hot only 
serve for the traveling public and for 
goods traffic between the two coun- 
tries, but might it also pérform a 
higher mission. ‘Might it be the hy- 
phen between the two countries ani- 
mated by the same desire of reciprocal 
friendship and understanding. Might 
it draw them closer by aiding a better 
mora! and intellectual exchange. | 

In the name of the Italian Govern- 
ment, Count Pignatti. chargé d’affaires 
at Berne, and Mr. Benédettt, general .. 
director of the ItaliAn railways, de- 
well-turned igor on 
Italian-Swiss relations, Mr. 
Burgener spoke 
tonal authorities of the beck on at 
sequently Andrea Rohn, professor 0 
the Federal Polytechnie” at Zurich, | 
conferred on Mr. Rothpletz, \the.-chief 
engincer, the diploma. ,of. technical 
science, honoris causa, ow 
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ILE, | British Commonwealth, and,” he added, }. 
» fatter some thought, “who. pany see 
> >. [ext. 


| laws, even to the extent of enrolling 


.|the same sovereign.’ His: Majesty, as 
| the. titular 


jas he is 


‘|have .at any rate been ‘manfully 
ae tackled; 


oe very' like despair. 
xing in Great Britain has suffered griev- 
_, {ously froni the reactions ‘of the Irish 


| Great Britain the prospects of indus- 
‘ei trial peace ‘aré. more: favorable than 
‘Nat. any time since the war. 


e| 
sanction. subsidies ‘for the air lines, 


‘jin the establishment ‘of | the 
ving |Posed Imperial Airship ‘Line, avia- 
4 | on would. survive. 
‘4e:|0MY. Minister. threatens to cut down 
‘| the cost of éducation: it, is: hardly likely 
The row wl rd will 

a | this: ‘direction will be effected, and the 
9}.( cause will be fortunate if these econo- 

[mies ate.restricted to the interior. of 


: | Rentiecs and the tratisfer of its func- 
& ‘tions to other departments. The ques- 
.¢.| tion has certainly -been ‘approached by 


| Clear ‘that the cost of such a transfer} 
}would be greater than that of main- 


| thea Cabinét is not in the least dis-: 
[deliberately adopted 
indispensable - 


| the past three years would almost.cer- 


.| Spirit with which 1921 comes to an end. 


’) the Buropean air lines, but the French 


7 change in this connection. The lead- 
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“with the ,other nations of the 


rial conference ttiay he held 
in Dub 


“although the Lrish Free State, ° 
implies, will be a. distinct 


with independence, to make its own 


its oWn army, and later to have con- 
siderable say in regard to its sea 
‘forces, Ireland’ may be proud ‘and 
very fortunate | in ‘remaining in the 
young family ot British Nations under 


a of the British Empire, 

nk, King of -Iteldnd 
in England and King of 
Jall the dominions. The ,timé is. not 
far distant, I venture to pred ct, when 
His Majesty will :act on the advice 
of his Irish ministers in all matters 
effecting the newly created Irish Free 
State, and this . constitutional. read- 
justment will in my opinion reflect it- 
self upon the other dominions. His 
,Majesty will consult his Colonial Ex- | 
ar ser tsichus ted their mexesenans af- 
fairs,” ; 


is as much, . ) 


TO AFFECT FLYING 


‘Britain's $ Declared Policy of, Fi- 
nancial Retrenchment Is Ex- 
pected to React on Subsidies 


LONDON (Special)—The theory and 
practice of aeronautics can but gain 
in the immediate future fram the more 
settled and | hopeful political situa- 
Some of the more difficult 
problems, if not completely solved, 


and strong hope reigns 
where’a year ago there was some- 


During the year just ended aviation: 


‘trouble, the’ burden of armaments, the 
threat of industrial conflict. But the, 
end of the year found the Irish ques- 
d a prospect of 


nts problem has 


‘been dealt’ with ‘sincerely. And in 


Economies Cut In 
-“Guippostng the Treasury refuges to 


and the government ‘declines to assist 
pro- 


When an Econ- 


1 get much considera- 
‘Unqtiestionably, economies in 


he Ait Ministry. ‘There ‘are strong 
vocatés of the abolition of the’ Air 


the Economy Committee, but the fig- 
‘ures supplied to them make it perfectly 


taining the-separate ministry. Apart} 
from that, however, the pr nt writer 
can state, on the. authority ‘one of 
‘the principal ministers concerned; “that 
posed to reverse the policy Parliament 

four years ago. 
They regard a separate. air ministry 
‘to. Great © Britain, 
whether for defense or for commerce. 


Inland Air Lines - 


In the general improvement, Capital 
may be less diffident than it has been; 
but if the long period of depression 
| has:made Capital wary, it is’ well to 
remember that a trade boom’ during | 


tainly have caused wasteful ‘and ab-| 
surd projects to be financed, so that 
| the state of. affairs might have been 
far more damaging to aviation than 
that likely to arise from the chastened 


Aviation has come Hhrougs the ‘fur- | en 
There will be further exteiinions of 


Air Department may be hard tried to 
find ‘justification of a subsidy . policy 
that certainly was never excusable on 
the ground of merely commercial fiy- 
ing development, Great Britdin will 
‘think more seriously of inland’ air 
lines, and the settlement of the Irish 
question may bring abotit a. great: 


ing Nationalist ne per, The Free-. 

manh’s Journal, st y. advocates an 

air _line hewn: ig Dublin and London. 
A Useful ‘Competition 

The result of the Air Ministry's 

‘safety fuel tank. competition: will be 
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FRANCE LOOKS. FOR CAUSE .. 
~ OF HOSTILIT ¥: TOWARD HER 


, | Bloc Naiional Declared to Hate Misrepresented France 
| of Today and to Be in Great Measure Responsible 


for Unpleasant: Sentiments Which Have Developed 


. PARIS (Special) —Recently French | 
opiziion has been reckoning up the 
situation of France in the world and. 
has been perturbed to find that there is 
some hostility to be found almost 
everywhere. The multiplication of in- 
cidents which have turned against 
France have produced. a sentiment 
which is general and. unfriendly. It 
is no use disguising the truth and 
it is with surprising frankness that 
some of the French papers are examin- 
ing the situation. How is it possible 
that a country which three’ years ago 
was regarded with the highest esteem 
and affection is today the object. of 


| attacks from all sidés? 


One could enumerate the successive 
episodes that have gradually under- 
mined ‘the position of France in the 
world ending up with the battle about 
the submarines which dealt a final 
blow at France. But this enumeration 
would be unfair if it did not take note 
of the fact that many countries have 
entirely. changed their. attitude and 
that France stands very much where 
she stood.in 1919. She has not ad- 
vanced, for. special reasons, whereas 
America, Italy, and England, who were 
with her in the treaty-making, have 
now largely ‘revised : their sentiments 
even toward Germany, and are\ more 
interested in the economic, restoration 
of the world n in the narrow ii 
of making Germany pay France. 


France Realizing Her Veidation 

For reasons. which have been | set 
out at. length in The Christian Science 
Monitor; France is bound to insist 
upon these payments even though the 
consequences are a prolongation of a 
statewof virtual warfare. Her financial 
system demands that the promises of 
1919 shal} be kept unless other nations 
.choose.to compensate France for her 
losses. ‘It is not necessary to repeat 
the French argument once more: it is 


| only, necessary to call attention to the 


difference, of interests of France and | 
her aforetime partners. | 
The blame should Aherefore not. be 

placed upon France for this separation 
which has naw come about with other 
nations. The intention of the writer 

is to call attention to the fact that 
France is beginning to realize her 
isolation and this realization is surely 
the preliminary to a ‘more serious at- 
tempt to renew her accords with other 
countries. A .remarkable article in| 
the. “Ere Nouvelle,” written. by the 
editor, is worth particular note. The 
first-paragraph may be quoted: “The 
German press before 1914 had the 
habit of discussing periodically this 
question: Why are we'hated? and the 
replies that were given by the princi- 
pal organs of Berlif' and of Munich 
were not in general very pertinent. 

Alas! it. is France today. who must 
interrogate herself; for it is'we who 
have taken up the unenviable situa- 
tion of Germany and are the object of 
the enmity of the world.” 


aN Relations Strained 
It goes on to show’ how opinion is 
being directed against France. 
many of course has come to look upon 
France as her principal enemy. . Seviet 
Russia regards France as her chief. op- 


‘{ponent. Belgium is afraid that France| 


does not whole-heartedly accept her 
priority. '. England condemns the|. 
French goticy, whether in respect of 
Germany or in. respect ‘of submarines. 
j Italy has manifested such a state of 
feeling toward ‘France that @ French 


marshal on an official.missjon was mo- 
lested by the crowd. Austria re- 
proached France for preventing her 
attachment to Germany without whom 
‘she*cannot manage after her trunca- 
pooner Tzecho-Sloyakia and the Petite 
AN ‘generally is not altogether 
ed about the alleged French 

sya patliies for Hungary, but Hungary 
in her turn considers that France has 
not supported her. . The Baltic. coun- 
tries believe France to be favorable to 
the restoration of a Greater, Russia. 
The list could be continued, but in 
Europe it:is sufficient to add that 


France is engaged ina tariff war with |, 


Spain; and that relations are badly 
strained. .. 

As. for America it is now generally: 
acknowledged that .the Washington 


French prestige. /. 
‘could be elaborated, re the diplomatic 
to require comment. How does the 
“Ere Nouvelle” explain this. universal 
‘discontent? It declares that French 
isolation is largely’ caused by the gen- 


eral situation fof which France is not 


responsible. The treaties which have 
imposed such ‘hardships upon so many 
[ao are not. the exclusive work of 

neé, but France is chiéfly: blamed 


+ for them, because the other nations} 


-have- more- or less repudiated them. 
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| baths .in the basement. 


Conference has. not. — helpful to/ 
contention | 


blunders. of -France are too notorious). - 


America disintérests herself in Euro-} 
| pean affaits’ Italy and England havé 


changed sides. Mr. Lloyd George in 
particular protests indignantly, as if 


he were not one of the responsible) 


The Renewal of Policy 
France has been faithful to her sig- 
nature, and as she believed in the sint 
cerity of these treaties and built her 
fiscal hopes upon their execution she 


.eTSsONnS. 


demands that there shall be no rever-: 


sal of. policy until she is paid. There- 


fore she has against her not only her 
former enemies but her former friends. 
Obviously therg is much that is ‘un- 
fair in all this and France feels a great 
sense of grievance. 

It is partly her grievances that have 
caused her sometimes to be indiscreet 
and to make claims that she would 
have been well advised: to have 
dropped. ‘Partly it is the other nations. 
which have put France in a false posi- 
tion but partly it is France herself 
who, irritated and abandoned, has put 
herself into. an even worse’ position. 
She has in the eyes of Europe come 
to have the appearance of being the 
most nationalistic country in the 
world. The French journal, while pro- 
testing against the injustice of all this, 
admits that the French politicians 
have made serious mistakes. While 
it is true that France is not imperial-. 
ist, the articles of a large section of, 
the press are impregnated with -the 
narrowest. nationalism and the uni- 
verse is alarmed at these newspaper 
expressions. 


The French Government is de- 


| sirous of practicing a more reasonable 


policy but whenever the Prime Min- 
ister, whether he is Mr. Millerand or 
Mr. Briand, appears to depart from a 
narrow nationalism he has to perform 
prodigies of skill to get his proposals 
accepted by the Chamber. Always is 
he haunted by the fear of losing his 
majority. He is’ compelled to swing 
from one side to the other. 
does not even receive the benefit of 
her acts of-real wisdom. It is this 
foolishness of the Bloc National which 
was elected in the flush of victory 
that does France’so much harm. It is 
certain that' were French leaders free 
to behave as they think proper and as 
the majority of French people would 
think proper, they would disregard the 
Bloc National. But they would-be in- 
stantly overthrown. and they have 
therefore to indulge in subterfuges 
and to devote their attention to se- 


curing ‘their equilibrium. 


There can be no doubt that the 
Bloc National misrepresents the 
France of today and that it is in great: 
measure responsible for the unpleas- 
ant sentiments which are held in re- 
spect of France. What is in spite. of 
all somewhat promising is. precisely 
this consciousness of her solitudé by 
France. It is impossible, with the 
knowlédge that the opinion of the 
world is; every day turning more and 
mote against. her, that France will 
‘persist in her policy. A searching of 
hearts and a ‘revision of views is in- 
evitable.’”..t bottom France is: essen- 
tially reasonable. Even if she has 
jJogic on her side there is no doubt 
that she will. eventually submit to 


‘| the judgment of the. world- 


CHURCH TO BUILD ~ 
- ‘BUSINESS BLOCK 


Special to The Christfan Science Monitor. 
‘ASHEVILLE, North Carolina—An 
innovation in southern church archi- 
tecture and ideas is planned by the 


congregation of the Asheville First || 


‘Baptist Church. It is the purpose to 


érect.at a cost of $550,000 an eight- | 


story building on the church property 
in the downtown section of the city, 
just opposite to the Buncombe County 
courthouse. The new church building 
would provide’, swimming pools, 
basketball courts, reading rooms and 
The main 
church auditorium would be on the 
ground floor, while the second floor 
would be. given over to a modern: 
Sunday school system. The remain- 
ing stories would be converted into 
business offices, the rental from which 
would provide sufficient revenue to 
meet tn large part the’ financial needs 
of th the church | 
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-|STEPS TO REPRESS 
DISORDER IN ITALY 


Premier Orders Universal Dis- 
armament and the Immediate 
Prohibition of Fascisti and 
All Armed. Organizations 


_ ROME (Special)—Mr.’ Bonomi, the 
Italian Premier, has at last taken vig- 
orous measures to repress the dis- 
order which has characterized a part 
of Italy—according! to his statement, 
about one-fifth of the whole—during 
the last year.. He has issued a cir- 
cular to his prefects ordering univer- 
eal disarmament, and the prohibition 
|of all armed bodies with the least pos- 
sible.delay. To foreigners such a cir- 
cular may seem unnecessary in a civil- 
ized country like Italy in the twentieth 
century, yet the truth is that the cir- 
cular ‘was very much wanted, for 
the custom of carrying arms is far 
too common in Italy. 

Even before its issue, a stringent re- 
vision of gun-licenses led to the with- 
drawal of 25,332 permits, yet there 
still remain 637,000 gun licenses, 208,- 
000. permits to wear a revolver, and a 
large number for carrying loaded 
canes. - Moreover, the circular draws 
attention to the fact that the previous 
decree against the -use of sword- 
isticks has remained null and void. 
Every Monday the prefects are to com- 
pile lists of the Hcenses revoked, and 
of the arms sequestrated, and to tele- 
graph a summary to the Minister. of 
the Interior. The prefects are to dis- 
solve all armed bodies, such as’ the 
“Red. Guards” and .“The People’s 
Storm-troops,” on the Socialist and 
Communist side, and the similar or- 
ganizations of the “Fascisti,” to occupy 
their headquarters and sequestrate the 
‘weapons found there. Public opinion 
hails this circular, for all law-abiding 
citizens—and’ they are the vast ma- 
jority—are weary of this continual 
strife between the “Fascisti’’ and their 
opponents. But resistance has already 
been announced by the “Fascisti,” and 
skeptics doubt whether, like so many 
excellent Italian regulations, the new 
circular will be executed. It is sig- 
nificant that it should ‘have ‘been pub- 
lished after Parliament rose, when op- 
position is, therefore, less vocal. 

The “punitive expeditions” of the 
“Fascisti” and violence of the Com- 
munists .are responsible for . this 
practice of wearing arms. The result 
is the sudden appearance, as happened 
in Rome last November, of several 
thousands of armed men in the midst 
‘of a pacific population, which thinks it 
| necessary to take thought for its own 
protection. All extreme parties in 
Italy assert that they want the res- 
toration of authority; but they usually 
mean their own authority. ‘Lately, 
however, there has been a consider- 
.able movement among> the moderate 
parties,to sink their differences in the 
defemse of order. Hence the fusion of 
i two sections of the Liberals. 

One cause of the armed conflicts in 
Italy is the lack of field sports. 
“Wascisti” have. recognized this; and 
desire to see more attention devoted 
to physical exercises. Italians. have 
taken to football, and in the Villa 
Borghese, the park of Rome, a foot- 


of Italy’ is a very trying test of their 
skill with the bicycle. At’ the tug-of- 
war they have defeated British naval 
teams; at fencing they are distin- 
guished; and Durando, an Italian, was 
one of the best long-distance runners 
of the last decade. 

When the boy scout movement was 
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ball field has just been inclosed. They |, |i 
are admirable cyclists, and the “circle| | 


started here, there were people who | 


Fo it. ae unsuited. tor Italian 
youths, especially as one of its chief 
promoters was an Englishman. Now 
it has quite caught the popular imasgi- 
nation. An Italian lady, wife of a 
former prefect, told the writer that 
what was wanted in Italy was dis- 
cipline, The Italian grows up with 
less respect for’ the law than the 
Anglo-Saxon. Regulations in tram- 
cars are .as little regarded as the 
obsolete rule of the University of 
Oxford against playing marbles on the 
steps of the schools. No Italian 
policeman inspires such awe as the 
London “Bobby”; and, during the war, 
when London policemen were imported 
to keep order on the Italian front by 
the British contingent there, their 
autocratic ways somewhat astonished 
the easy-going Italians. 

In Rome there is no regulation of 
the street traffic, and practically no 
rule of the road; every one must look 
after his own safety; bicycles usually 
have no bells, and there used to be 
postal vans known to pedestrians as 
“the yellow peril.” This particular 
“peril” is now green. Milan is much 
more regulated, and Venice happily 
has no street traffic. 

In the present case, the Premier, 
if supported by public opinion, should 
be able to enforce his circular, be- 
cause, as Minister of the Interior, he 
wields far ‘greater legal powers than 
a British Home Secretary. He has all 
the prefects at his disposal; he can 
remove them, if he chooses and John 
Giolitti often chose.: For this reason 
an Italian Premier is nearly always 
also Minister of the Interior—the only 
recent exceptions are Mr. Boselli in 
1916 and Zanardelli in 1901—whereas 
a British Premier is never also Home 
Secretary. The reason is that the 
Italian administrative system, being! 
essentially bureaucratic, radiates from 
the Viminal Palace, wherein the Minis- 
try of the Interior is ndw situated. 


GLASGOW CITIZENS’ 
AFFORESTATION PLAN 


GLASGOW (Special) — It is from 
Loch Katrine, one of Scotland’s beauty 
spots immortalized in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” that the 
Glasgow citizens get their water 
supply. 
ceed with a great scheme of affor- 
restation in that neighborhood. 

Such an undertaking would not 
only be of value as a city investment 
but would provide employment for 
many, The plan as recommended is 
that meantime 5000 acres on the north 
side of the loch and Glengyle be 
planted with trees. The Glasgow Cor- 
poration is now the proprietor of the 
hills and lands surrounding the loch. 

An official of the Forestry Com- 
mission has reported regarding the 
scheme and has stated that ultimately 
an arboretum at Loch Katrine would 
-be useful to the Corporation of Glas- 
gow and to the nation as a whole, and 
would act as a source of interest and 
education. 


It is now proposed to pro- 


MASONRY PROSPERS: — 
IN GREAT YARMOUTH 


_ LONDON (Special) — Freemasonry 
has prospered exceedingly in Great 
Yarmouth during the last few years, 
} due especially to the acquisition of 
the Royal Assembly Rooms as a Ma- 
sonic temple in 1919. The atmosphere 


of the place has doubtless stimulated 
the brethren to greater exertions and 
enthusiasm and the various divisions 
have grown in membership until the 
oldest lodge in the town, Friendship, 
No. 100, reached numbers so unwieldy 
that a new lodge, the Albert, No. 4320, 
had to be formed. This has just been 
consecrated by the deputy provincial 
grand master, G. W. G. Barnard, who 
gave three counsels to the members: 
(1) exercise great care in the selec- — 
tion of candidates; (2) let there be no 
rivalry with the mother lodge, except 
in good and efficient work; (3) be 
careful to keep recreations as simple 
as possible, let there be no approach 
to anything that may‘ be called bois- 
terous, which does much harm outside 
and doés not help forward real Free- 
masonry. 

William Leach, who has just been 
installed as master of the Three 
Graces Lodge, No. 408, Haworth, has 
been a member of the craft for up- 
wards of 50 years. This lodge has 
had many distinguished men on its 
register during its 90 years’ history 
and, from May to December, 1837, the 
gifted but wayward Patrick Bronte 
was its secretary, the minutes for that 
period being in his handwriting. 

A feature of the program at the re- 
cent installation meeting of the Clau- 
sentum Lodge, No. 1461, Woolston, 
was an excellent reproduction of a 
photograph of the beautiful canopied 
mura] statue erected in the church of 
San Michel at Florence, executed by 
Nanni di Banco in 1408 to the memory 
of the four patron saints of the guild 
and provided at the cost of the Guild 
of Masons. The picture was supple- 
mented by, a brief history of the saints. 

An event unique in Freemasonry, so 
far as Bradford is concerned, has just 
been celebrated there. Three succes- 
sive generations have filled the chair of 
the Lodge of Harmony, Jacob Arnold 
Unna (father), Charles Frederick Un- 
na (son), and Alfred Edward Unna. 
(grandson). The first named was the 
first master of the lodge and his 
grandson has just completed his term 
of office. Richard Gill, the deputy pro- 
vincial grand master, made a journey 
to Bradford to present the grandson 
with portraits of himself and forbears, 
inclosed in a neat and handsome gold . 
frame. 


WOMEN WORKERS ON STRIKE 

NEW YORK, Jan. 30—Six thousand 
women and girls employed in shops in the 
lower Fifth Avenue district were ordered 
on strike today by the Ladies Waist and 

Dressmakers Union as a protest against 
a proposed 25 per cent wage reduction. 
Tomorrow and Wednesday, union leaders 
said, the remainder of the 40,000 workers 
‘affected by the wage reduction proposal 
would be called out. They said they 
would attempt to settle their differences 
with the employers at a meeting on Wed- 
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Announcing 
Our February 


Furniture Sale 


Beginning Wednesday, February First 


' OFFERING OUR ENTIRE STOCK— 
SUITES AND INDIVIDUAL PIECES 
—AT SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 


The new low price levels offer exceptional value-giving. 
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KANSAS CITY 
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Opening February / st 
A New Shop of Specialized Service 
FEATURING 


Smart Apparel 


FOR 


Stout Women 


New slenderizing modes specially de- 
signed to impart grace and youthful- 
ness to heavy figures. 


NEW Showings delightfully 
smart, trimly tailored, _and 

practical for street, 

sports and travel. Tricotines, 

Poiret twills, soft tone 

and mannish tweeds take their 

place as first favorites of fashion: 

Prices are decidedly moderate. 
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take up. se nts;. and. if they. 
eiuk’ sa) denair ine, it s Tot 
hurt them; théy shall lay-hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover.” And is 
it not a glorious thing to khow that 

Mie © we have been _awakened, 


Parounk Christian - Science, 


d | recognition of,the fact that that com- 
al} mand was for you and for me, and that 


6.3: Hymn Hymn 99). 
pleasu: to introduce 
tric i of 8. ‘B,, of De- 


x onid os his lecture: | 


; cen _invited here - this 
_ to a ‘decture upon 


ence | what 


we have been given, through Christian 
Science, that understanding of Jesus’, 
teachings which makes the fulfillment 
of this command a present and imme- 


| diate possibility,-and that. you and I 


may know enough right here and now 
to assist in establishing the kingdom 
of heaven on earth? 


Spiritual vs. Material Law — 


If you will carefully follow the life 
of Jesus as given in the New Testa= 
ment and consider his works in con- 
nection with what he taught you will 
discover. that what he.did was merely 
‘to establish as a demonstrable fact 
he taught, and that what’ he 
taught and did were said and done in 
accord with, and ‘in explanation of, 


*}some immutable ever present, univer- 


:.In any event, 

‘and we. shall 

f period at our dis- 
nt our subject in the 
ner so that even 


to think for 

ve never done 

tus of freedom’ 

ich ‘bas of late come 

, in large measure, 
its fetters of. con- 
formalism and has 
bly receptive of 

» rapidly learning not.to 
dictum of others for 
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‘the 


% 
- shee heaven nor\are they 
| sustain themselves 


Tyee :oe 


Be bodily health. ‘That 


materialism in 


| . can and religious 


Bhar drugs and phys- 
ed in the balance 

¢ has ample proof in 
eager and enthusi- 
“ia which mankind: is 
rtainly embracing the 
>t this new-old religion 


» comes to you, my 
ha lintions promise, and 
. for ‘the hope that is in 
ose who are sick, those 
ywful, those who are 
those who are boverty 
in the words of Jesus, “Come 
ye that labour and are 
none I will‘ give you rest. 
‘upon you, and learn of 
and lowly in heart; 

ll find rest unto your souls. 
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Science offers you 

e from sorrow and fear, 

| for all- your ills ie 
unes and it comes owi 

ove and compassion, th 

wings and with a world 

Suppo. | for all. In 

sackcloth and 

ke the oil of 

i in the vision of 

aa wipe away 

3; and there 


1 there be 
ieee things 


ence has come to 
tore to it the lost art 
_ the great Master- 

} Christ, declared 


') term 


jing law to be tha 


sal law. You wil see, in other words, 
that his words and works were look- 
ing to the establishment with men 
of a divine, omnipotent, spiritual law 
which will eventually rule all mankind 
to the complete extinction of any s0- 
called opposed law ahd its effects. 
The world had alWays been account- 
-which had to do 
with the material universe and had 
looked, and still does look, upon-law 
to be that which. has to do ‘with mate- 
riality or matter. In fact, if you will 
consider for a moment, you will agree 
that we have never. associated. law 
with anything but with matter. All 
material or physical manifesta ons of 
whatever name or nature—all mate- 
rial phenomena—claim to. be the prod- 
uct or outcome of some material law. 
Everything cognized in the experience 
of mortals from the cradle to the grave 
is claimed to exist or to transpire be- 
cause of a law of matter, and if we 
will carefully analyze our concept. of 
this entire materia] existence we will 
find that we have attributed all mate- 
rial conditions, phenomena and man- 
ifestations to God. Have we nqt? 
Have we not always looked upon 
éverything, of which. we have been 
cognizant ‘through the medium of the 
sensés:.of seeing, hearing, feeling, tast- 
ing and smelling to be God-ordained 
and manifestations of a divine cause 
of .which we have had no: particular 
knowledge? We have merely: taken 
these apparent material conditions to 
be matters of fact, without question, 
and have submitted to the misery. and 
want and woe resultant therefrom as 
inevitable visitations of a divine provi- 
dence of which we were sup- 
posed to jknow little or nothing 
until, perhaps, we had passed the 
portals of another existence. We 
have\ hardly. once stopped to consider 
what Jesus said and did’ about these 


conditions which we have so long at- 


tributed, in our ignorance, to God. 
But when, by Christian Science,\-we 
have been called to 8 halt -in‘ our 
loose and reckless methods of think- 
ing about God and men, and about 
Jesu& and his works, we haye been 
brought face to face with the fact 
that there ‘is hardly.a word uttered by 
Jesus or an act committed by him 
in the course of his ministry that does 
not completely deny, ¢ontrovert and 
overthrow some so-called material, or 
physical law. And ‘if will follow 
him in his: three years’ work with 
men in his effort to establish the king- 
dom'/of heaven on ‘earth we will find 
that-in those three years there is not 
a single evidence of material exist- 
ence, not a single so-called law gov- 
erning our matérial living, and ma- 
teria) phenomena which forms a part 
of our daily ‘experience, that Jesus 
did not utterly annul through his in- 
tel t application of ~what he 
the Law of God which he 


of |characterized as the “Truth” which 


estab- Jesus nla Thin not that I am ged 


he said would make us all free when 
known or understood. “Ye shall 
know the truth,” Jesus said, “and the 
truth shall make you free.” -That is, 


ye shall know and understand this 


‘Law of God which“I here expound 
and prove to you and this; knowledge 
onal give you ‘power over all things 

. thereby BF csi ng you ‘free 
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there. 
which {this Law of God his not: ‘all 
power? It was. this love expressed 


nrg n 


aye 


be traced throughout aes lives, of the 
prophets and patriarchs,* coming to 


| light at intervals in the history of 


humanity -when some one, through 
e spirituality, rose- high enough 


a ogee to. soar above the. ayer) 
{}maker; that all the 


ithe 800 ofthe nobl 
| When he was 4 long distance from the ' 
ft} sick ‘Man; ‘And jin his instantaneous 


odine and application, ay our roniy 
living, of the , ort 
he’ expounded constitute. “that: Com- 
forter which Jesus said he-would send: 
to us, and which will, when under- 
stood and applied by us, free us from 
all those ills to which we ‘have ever 
considered mankind naturally subject. 
We find, with’ reassurance, that this 
Law of God is a law Life—not of 
death; a law of health—not of sick- 
ness; a law of abundance—not of lack 
04 Jimitation; a law of harmony> 
tof discord; a law of peace—not: of 


at fe; alaw of love—not of hate. And. 


oh! if we.could but.comprehend what 
this law of love embraces. How sadly 
this old ‘world needs love, the: love 
that Jesus gave to the world and of 
which the apostle spake when he said 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
What. a ministry of love was that. of 
Jesus. Could aught be compared. to 
that love which endured, without. mur- 


mu ing, the world’s. hatred and scorn 


that you and I might ‘understand that 


the Law of God is. omnipotent: ‘and 


omnipresent ; that we might know. that 
ire no material conditions - over 


through Jesus which enabled. him to 
prove that there is no death; and 
whereby he emerged from ‘the témb 
to perpetuate throughout the ages 
man’s inalienable right to-lifé’ eternal. 
Writing of this experience of, Jesus, 
Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 


Founder of Christian Science, says on 


page-44 of her book “Scigzce nd 
Health: with Key to the Scriptures” > 

“The lonely precincts of: the. tomb 
gave Jesus a refuge, from ‘his ‘foes, 
a place in which to solve the. great 
problem of being: His- thrée days’ 
work in the sepulchre set -the:seal of 
eternity on time. He proved Life to 
be:deathless and Love to be the mas- 
ter of hate.” | 


Universality of God’s Law 


\Harking/ back through: the ages to 
the earliest periods of human history 
fe find in the-lives of patriarch and 


prophet ample evidence that this Law- 


of God has ‘ been_-understood ‘and 
proven in a greater or less degree at 
various times throughout ‘the centur- 
ies. The forty years’ struggle of the 
Israelites in the wilderness tinder the 
leadership of Moses furnishes: us nu. 
mefous examples of the ability of man- 
kind to overcome human or mortal 
conditions: through the understanding 
and correct application.of God’s Law. 
In the very beginning of their flight 
from Egypt these worshipers. of. the 
true God were confronted with an 
impassable sea on one side of them 


and the. pursuing Egyptians on: the. 
with the, result that through 


other ’ 
Moses’ understanding of, and_ ability 
to apply, this ever-present Law .of 
God the waters were divided and the 
Israelites passed through on) dry land, 
thus escaping from their’ enemies. 
This ever-present’ Law of. God -fed 
and sustained them when it seemed 
humanly impossible to obtain food or 
drink. You will recall how the manna 
was furnishéd them inthe desert and 
how Moses brought forth water from 
a rock in a dry and parched country. 
Then following on through the cen- 
turies every now and then we find 
some ‘spiritual character bringing to 
light the wonders of God just as did 
Moses andi Jesus in the healing of the 
sick, the raising of the dead and 
countless other ways. In the. Book 
of Kings we read how, through his 
understanding of God’s omnipotent 
Law, Elisha caused the ax-head to 
float in the. water; how he restored 


te life the son. of the Shunamite 


mother; how he multiplied one small 
pot of oil so that all the vessels at 
hand: were filled to. runnipg over; 
how one hundred men were fed. on 
twenty barley loaves with much left 
and to spare. Then in the Book of 
Daniel we. see how this Law of God 
delivered ‘Daniel from the hunger’ of 
the lions and how the three Hebrew 
young men, Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abed-nego, demonstrated the ability 
of God's law to save them from the 
furnace of! fire and to deliver them 
therefrom without so much as the 
smell of smoke remaining to bear 
evidence of their ordeal. And so on 


throughout all history are ‘Wwe .con- 


fronted with the unmistakable evi- 
dencé of the forever existence of this 


Law of God which is always at hand, 


always: vailable and applicable to our 
it we-will but eneecprand 


ipr airon ‘nor 
s delight is in the law: of 


A oe: ig ..true and demonatrable. here and 


me we UM a ‘wd Ly ap 
tall Gnd 
te exited th ‘eee oo - at) ea fi 


ye | the’. ‘omnipotence of God’s: Law_ over 


‘existence,’as such, is but. the product 
laws, which’ 


thority nor power in itself fo’ create, 


‘he called forth Lazarus from the tomb 


Yesurrection he proved: not only the 


‘| heavenly existence. 


} of Christianity, of the joy, the peace 


jj and Bis Law and have proven through | 
r,| the healing of the sick, the comfort- 


his turning the water. into - wine aig 
the wedding feast, his first public 
demoitistration of the power of God’s 
Law, he at:once proved that all true 
law: is spiritual,-or mental, and what 
‘we term.matter is, of itself, not a law- 
so-called laws of. 
matler may be annulled and sét aside 
ompletely -by~an inteHigent -applica-. 

n of Gdd’s Law: In his. healing of 
_at.Capernaum { 


transportation.of the ship across the 
sea: -of ‘Galilee Jésus not onlyproved 


material manifestations: but he proved, 
at thé same time, that even ‘materia? 


of.\a\ mistaken “mental ‘concept, and 
that time’ and. place and space are but 
phases: of ‘this mental miasma or 
dream-drama. When he. walked 
the waves he completely overcame 
one of the most unvarying material 


laws of--which we have any knowl-- 


edge. /In. this instance Jesus proved 
that true substance iis not: materially. 
composed and that there is but one 
true attraction, the attraction of God, 
or. God’s Law. When -he fed -the’ 
thousands in the wilderness with a 
few ‘loaves and fishes Jesus .repeated 
and. emphasized.-what Moses and 
Elisha had accomplished centuries be- 
fore,-:In eack of. these instances it is 
proven that not only is man’s supply 
infinite and ever available but that 
the multiplication enjoined upon man 
by God, in the first chapter -of 
Genesis, is a process dependent wholly 
upon submission to the Law of. God 
and Not upon any human concept of 
propagation and .increase. .. And - what: 
did the many, many instances of heal-| 
ing of the sick, the maimed, the halt 
and the blind, by. Jesus, accomplish 
for us? . These thousands of in- 
stances’ of healing, most: of them: in- 
stantaneous, show us that there is a 
Law of God which, when applied, can 
heal all our ills, be théy what they 
may; that God is not the author of 
sickness and that matter has no- au- 


to heal or. to alleviate sickness ‘and 
disease. When he-raised from the bier 
the son’of the*widew of Nain, when 


and when he accomplished ‘his’ own 


power. of God’s: Law to ‘overcome 
what we have thought’ to be a most 
relentless law of: material éxistence; 
but he proved, in addition, ' that 
through- the experience of death we 
are not ushered into the glories of a 
Jesus’ final exit 
from the flesh, in his ascension shows 
conclusively that the only roadway 
to heaven lies in the -overcoming, 
through the application of God’s Law, 
of all material conditions of existence, ) 
even to that of death which we have 
been s0. erroneously taught is a step- 
ping-stone to heaven. If there are 
two. things- which stand out above 
everything else in: the teachings and 
works of Jesus they are, first, that 
death is an enemy which must be over- 
come through the correct understand- 
ind and application of God’s Law and, 
second, that heaven is. not a locality 
off somewhere in the blue empyrean, 
but that heaven is, rather, a divine 
state of consciousness which ‘may and 
must be ‘obtained here’ and| now 
through mental regeneration. Jesus |. 
said, “The kingdom of heaven is: at 
hand, ” not far off, did he not? And 
you. will recall that on one occasion 
he was asked relative to the where- 
‘abouts of heaven and when it should 
come and his reply was, “The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion: neither shall they say, Lo here! 
or, lo there! for mak the kingdom 
of God is within 

And then, long after Jesus’ time do, 
we: find the record of the accomplish- 
ment:'of many wonderful works by his 
disciples and by .members ‘of the 
early Christian Church that exemplify 
and emphasize the omnipotence of 
the Law of God. Both’ religious and 
profane history furnishes us. with am- 
ple evidence that the healing. work 
accomplished so freely by Jesus was 
carried on for many generations after 
his time. . 


True Salvation 

And after all, my. friends, is it not 
self-evident that if the world is ever 
to be Chfistianized it must come about 
because. of tangible, unmistakable. ey- 
idences of. healing and regenerating 
such as Jesus accomplished and which 
he said we shpuld be able to .accom- 
plish also because of our understand- 
ing of the Law of God which he came 
to establish with us? We have for 
years.and years been sending our 
good, noble, self-sacrificing  mis- 
sionaries into the countries. of the un- 
christian, or’ heathen, with the hope 
that we could bring them to Christ 
through pfeaching without practice, 
with the result that today but a very 
small percentage of the earth’s popula- 
tion can be called Christian, and this, 
because we have been unable to offer 
our heathen brethren the tangible and 
unmistakable signs of Christly under- 
standing which Jesus said should fol- 
_|low them that believe—them that un- 
dertand God’s Law and the method of 
its application: When we have gone 
to one and told him ofthe beauties 


a - 
—_ 


and. the comfort that come with a 
» |} demonstrable .understanding of God 


; | ing. of gorrowing and the saving 
of the sinful, that what we have said 


now, we have gone a long: way towards 


this man was Somauetiie a enneeautal’ 
‘business in t city when he: was 
suddenly stricken down with paralysis 
or some such affection. He was ut- 
tefly incapacitated, was compelled. to. 
give up active supervision of: his 
| business and ‘was confined* to: his 
‘home or. a wheeled chair. This’ -con- 
dition continued . until. one day a 
-banker in that city, a Christian: Seien- 
‘tist, who. had : known: this merchant; 


went, witha friend, also. a Ghristian four ‘purification of consciousness, 


Scientist, to see him, .The banker said 
to. this. poor, crippled, helpless fellow, 
“Now, my. -man,, I -have known: you! 
some time and I have noted, with: Sor- 
-row, your present condition: © You: can 
not’ look after your business, you: are 
ujider heavy expense, your business is 
running down and needs your ‘care 
and we have come to you simply as 
friends come, to offer you what we 
can to help. you out of your dilemma. 
We are both Christian Scientists: arad 
we know. that if you will give Chris- 
tian Science a fair trial you can’ be 
lifted out. of this condition and -you 
and your business can be saved.” .' The 
merchant heard, with respect, what 
they had to say and after ‘they had, 
finished he said, “I thank you, gen- | 
tlemen, very much for your interest 
in my conditions I know nothing 
whatever about Christian - Science, 
have never heard of it that -{..am 
aware of, but if it has anything: to 
do with Jesus Christ I don’t ‘want 
anything to do with it,” closing with 
the statement,.“I know too much about 
that fellow already.” The banker and 
his friend gave up trying to assist 
him at that time_and left. \Time went 
on, the merchant grew worse, he lost 
his business entirely, all his means 
had been dissipated. in his efforts to 
regain his: health. When things had 
gotten to .a pitiful-stage the banker 
and his friend decided to-try it again. 
They .went. to him and told -him that 
their previous talk with him had not 
discouraged them and they were back 
to offer him once more the wonderful’ 2 
blessings of Christian Science. This 
time the man’s ‘attitude was different. 
His experiénce of the past’ and the 
serious outlook  for-.the- future had 
wrought a change, and he »told, them 
that he was ready to try anything that 
offered’ relief. He said that his every 
cenit had gone in his quest for health, 
that he had. tried:‘every remedy known 
to material medicine, without avail, 
and\that there seemed nothing left but 
‘to’try: Christian Science:. A Christian 
Science practitioner was secured and 
in time this man was completely re- 
stored to health. He is now the pro- 
prietor of a posperous business in 
that little city and he and his wife are 
earnest workers in the little Christian 
Science Church there. Happy? You 
never saw two happier people in your 
life. Now, what could have induced 


that man to turn from his prejudice 


to learn of Jesus. the Christ but his 
wonderful experience of healing? 

And that, my friends,.is the mission 
of Christian Science, to turn mente | 
God, to-Jesus,.to Christ, through those 
works which Jesus enjoined on all 
mankind-as the only evidence we can 
ever give of our Christianity—of true 
salvation....With Isaiah we cry, ‘Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the ‘waters, and he that hath ' no 
money; come ye,. buy,.and eat;... 
come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” 


Prayer St a 


And now the question of -how to 
bring into action this ever-present law 
of God, how to apply it to’our present 
needs, how to heal the sick, comfort 
the sorrowing and’ save the sinner, as 
Jesus did, naturally presents ’ itselt- 
This, my .friends, is accomplished in 
Christian: Science solely through the 
prayer of understanding. Christian 
Scientists have learned -that whatever 
is to be achieved in the way of’ heal- 
ing and saving must be done- through 
such prayer, and that this prayer must 
be without ceasing. Our every 
thought, inclination and deed must be 
the outcome of a constant mental atti- 
tude of prayer ik we would follow the, 
Master in. the way of his appointing. 
A Christian Scientist soon learns that 
in bringing to the world those’ bless- 
‘ings of God’s Law which Jesus so 
clearly exemplified we do not ‘have 
to compel the operation: of God's 
Law, we simply have to let it dovits 
work, or rather let the work this 
Law hds already accomplished for 
man, be manifested to us. The pur- 
pose of true prayer is one of elimina- 
tion rather than one of compylsion or 
persuasion—the elimination, through 
‘spiritualization of consciousness, ‘ of 
that which St. Paul characterized as 
the carnal mind, the mortal mind, 
thus allowing that mind to be mdni- 
fested in us “which was also im Christ 
Jesus.” 

We have been sadly blinded, to the 
teachings of Jesus and‘to the wonder- 
ful possibilities of a demonstrable un- 
derstanding of his teachings by the 
educational systems based upon ma- 
teriality, by the befogging inconsist- 
encies of creedal and formal religions, 
by superstitions, material beliefs, 
fears, hatred, malice, envy, jealousy 
and revenge. Much, even, that we 
have considered beautiful, and, at 
times, helpful, has been a hindrance 
te us ih gaining that clarified vision 
necessary to our spiritual advance- 
ment. And it is this vast array )of 
mental misconceptions, this dense 
web of materiality, which must be re- 
moved from before our mental hori- 
zon before our “eyes shall see the 
glory of the coming of the Lord,” be- 
fore we can begin to experience in our 
daily Jives those wonderful blessings 
which the Bible has vouchsafed every 
‘one of us. And it is through constant 

-immolation that th 


rye have faith as a grain of mustard 


i fidence to the bedside of the sick and 


}this discovery are pot the* results’ of 


.|to be anything but the discoverer and 


yn jing résultant of the teachings of this 
| modest, New England gentlewoman. 


djone degactinans ~ot human activity. 
, Reg ea mer rao 


sientibeaatt: we dette _to replace our 
concept - of God’s creation to be 
crassly material with the undérstand- 
ing that the universe and man are 
pure and spiritual; we begin Ao break 
the fetters of creed and dogma and 
ritual and emerge into the freedom 
of the Christ., And as we progress 
in> prayer and understanding, . God’s 
Law begins to manifest itself to us 
‘and ‘through us, in proportion © 


better’ health, better ‘morals, hes 
living, better business, and more love 
for: God and‘all mankind—in a more | 
harmonious condition generally. We 
begin then to understand a little of 
what Jesus\meant when He said, “If 


seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Remove hence to yonder place; 
and it shall remove; and nothing shall 
be impossible unto you.” - We begin 
then to understand a little of how 
Jesus accomplished his ~ wonderful 

works and to apprecigte how far we 
havé still to traverse, how much gepu- 
ine purifying we have yet before us, 
before we are able to fully obey His 
command to “go and do _ likewise.” 
It is through prayer that we gain our 
atonement, our at-oné-ment with God, 
with divine Love, with Life and with 
Truth, whereby we can go-with con- 


bid them “arisé and walk”; to the 
charnel house of the sinner and com- 
mand the “evil spirit to cOme out of 
him” and to the tomb of the dead 
and bid those asleep in materiality to 
“come forth.” 


Mary Baker Eddy 


Jesus taught and demonstrated con- 
clusively this Law of God, ’*but none 
of the writers in the New Testament 
have left us a practical, usable rule 
for its application. “Just as the demon- 
stration of this Law has. appeared 
throughout human history from time 
to time, when the: spirituality of the 
age’ permitted, so the discovery. of the 
Tule of its practical application was 
to have come at the proper time and 
in the proper way. It was destined to 
come at a period when. mankiid 
should be ready to receive it, and. 


\ 
* 


through .a people capable of, under-). 


standing and perpetuating it among 
the nations. So it was only natural, 
and in- accqrd with God’s Law, : that 
it should have been revealed first to 
a nation in whom spiritua) freedom 
had been exemplified in political and 
relig’ 1g. freedom—a - nation --whose 
‘struggles for freedom had- prepared 
it for this higher light.. This. great 
light was revealed. to- Mary: Baker 
Eddy, the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Sdctence, in the 
Her discovery‘ was made at' the proper 
time. It could ‘not’ Rave come -sooner 
nor later: Christian Seieénce is not 
an invention nor is it what-some have 
been- pleased: to call: it—“one of the 
new, -religions.” It ‘is the-.Law of 
God. Mrs. Eddy’s: discovery and her 
wonderful achievement in “establish- 
ing a Church; for the perpetuation: ‘of 


chance nor of. circumstanée.  Chris- 
tian Science is the fulfilment of 
prophecy and has come to us in due 
time and order in accord with God’s 
directing. Mrs. Eddy . never - claimed 


founder of. this. great. Truth, but it 
will be long before the. worl. will 
have begun. to properly. appreciate 
what she has done for mankind and 
what trials and vicissitudes were her 
lot in*standing before the tremen- 
dous opposition to her first lispings in 
the new topgue. The discovéry of 
this Science which delivers mankind 
from all bondage is part of the: diviné 
plan for humanity’s salvation extend- 
ing throughout the centuries. This 
guiding light has been placed in. the 
hands of Christian Scientists td be 
kept burning. Let us all see to it 
that the light be not dimmed by care- 
lessness, by negligence, by faithless- 
ness, nor by any lack of appreciation 
of what Mrs. Eddy has done for 
humanity, lest, perchance, the Yorid 
be again engulfed in the gloom “ 
fruitless Christianity. 

With the charge placed upow Mrs. 
Eddy to pjant the vineyard came also 
the charge to water and care for it— 
the charge to .provide the means’ 
whefeby' this great discovery could 
be perpetuated to posterity. This 
charge Mrs. Eddy has faithfully ful- 
filled in the establishment of one of 
the greatest’ and grandest church or- 
ganizations the world has ever seen— 
the’-great Mother Church, The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, with its network of 
branch churches extending to nearly 
every part of the civilized world. No 
one individual in all history has ever 
accomplished what Mrs. Eddy ac- 
complished in so short a time ahd the 
fruits of her planting bear ample evi- 
dence of her fitness for the réle of 
discoverer and founder of this ‘grat 
movement. 

Mrs. Eddy has incorporated the 
fundamental teachings of Christian 
Science in her book, “Science and 
Health. with Key to the Scriptures.” 
This is'the textbook of the Christian 
Science denomination. Through its 
study the secrets and obscurities of 
Holy Writ have begn made plain and 
instead of a book of mystery the 
Bible has come to be the chart of life 
to thousands upon thousands to 
whom it has heretofore been closed. 

It is wonderful to note, when 
stop to think of it, how completely 
Mrs. Eddy’s teachings have chamed 
the thinking of almost the entire 
world, and in so shdrt a time. There 


are not many departments of the | ting- 


world’s daily routine that have not 
felt the effects, in some degree, of the | 
great change in our method of think- 


It may hoon) ee Noten Baio ap any 


year - 1866. } 


jrecognize and chide us. 
call is strong and our need is keen. 


ike will tell. you that: they - ‘seldom, 


if ever, resort to the use of drugs or 
medicine in their ministrations to the 
sick. And they will go still further 
and tell you that they recognize that 
the mental attitude of their patients 
has much to do with the recovery. 
The medical schools are now_ incltd- 
ing in their curricula studies tending 
to direct the medical practitioner in 
mental methods in his practice. To be 
sure, some of these changes may not 
be altogether for the best, for it is 
recognized by a Christian Scientist 
that mental manipulation unchecked by 
Christian morality is often more dan- 
gerous than matter manipulation, but, 
nevertheless, this decided unrest in 
medical practice and the tendency to 
drop matter and to drift toward mind 
unquestionably results from the neces- 
sity occasioned by the growth of 
Christian Science. 

Only a few months ago at the tri- 
ennial convention of the great Episco- 
pal Church, held in Detroit, at which 
convention there were hundreds of 
delegates from every part. of the 
United States, a very urgent demand 
was presented that the lost art of 
healing be incorporated a part of the 
Church activities to. prevent the whole- 
sale apostasy from that organisation. 
Resolutions were adopted by that 
great body looking to the establish- 
ment at no distant date of spiritual 
healing a Church. . | 

Ir the city of Los Angeles, very 
recently, at a conference of clergy- 
men and ‘laymen, representing all the 
principal churches of.that city, “reso- 


mation of a Christian League of 
Healing,” along the lines of Jesus’ 


constantly wing tendency on the 
part of .churches -qhite generally. fo 
incorporate healing a part of their 


Science. 

| On this p point, it is interesting. now 
to note the wo of. the. discoverer 
and founder of Christian Science, a i 
Eddy, penned many 
recorded in -her book, 
Press,” as follows: 


‘attest their fidelity to Truth) 
that inthe twentieth cent 
Christian ‘church in our, ian, id. 
few in far-off lands, will approximat 
the understanding of Christi 


his, new namd¢d, and Ch 
‘be ‘classified ’ as Christian: § 


Conclusion ~‘ | fj 
“J. often’ think of’ Christin Sclente” 


on toward eternal contentment: ‘and. , 
bliss. All of our lives, perhaps, we 
have .been'*toiling 4n the myck and © 
mire of materiality. along its’ shores, 


‘for’ peace and joy. ..We.have'be 
‘stumbling ‘b mes ak pce tacl 
'éf:' fear, “sic hatred, 

poverty and. sorrowy we Have dee 
enmeshed and entangled in‘the und 


jgrowth of religions—ereeds, bigs 


superstitions and “ prejudites. 
grows so profusely’ along “ite banks| 


And then one ‘bright day; : hout 
knowing why or how,. curt a} 
lifted from the sordid spectacle wae 
we.discover right before us this great 
river of rest: It has been thére ali 
the time but we have been too ‘busy 
ith our ‘earthly ‘wanderings, 
petty, selfish ambitions, our struggles. 
and our cares to see it.” But. today 
we have looked up and out and 
it lies ready to bear us/ on ‘its q 


peace and contentment for. whic! we 
ave been so long vainly struggling. 
We stand at its banks watching, wori- 
dering, hoping — hoping, almost; it 
seems, against hope. Close at hand 
rests a little skiff with its. invi- 
tation to enter and ride home. We 
long to try it, but we fear—we fear 
lest somé one may see and perhaps 

But the 


Presently we discern some one ap- 
proaching. He is kind and loyingly 
essays to assist us on our journey if 
we need help. We take courage and 
determine to try the little boat.“We 
enter and with the help of the stran- 
ger we gently push off into the ter 
We tremble, with fear at rag 
do not yenture far from shore; yrem- 
ulously we bask in the sunshine ‘of 
our new found joy; perhaps we have 
experienced a physical healing; may- 
hap we find surcease from some hid- 
den sorrow; perhaps we taste the af- 
fluence of divine Love, and so, for a 
time, we sail around in our little craft 
amid the eddies and quiet waters of 
the shore. Then, after a little, we 
begin to long to go further out. With 
the first hint of our Father’s protec- 
tion and love we have been content 
tec linger in the quiet waters near the 
bank without making any effort our- 
selves to get out into the stream that 
leads onward. Then, the desire comes 
to get farther away from our past 
environment—.the mire and muck and 
tangle of materialism through which 
we have so long been: plodding, and 
we push out a little farther, the while 
the dear one who has so kindly as- 
sisted us lending what help we seem 
to need. We proceed cautiously, even 
Watching lest we get too far away 
from. the banks of the stream—those 
material conditions upon which we 
have so long depended. We are get- 
on fairly well. when, suddenly, 
our little craft hits what. seems to be 
‘a tremendous obstacle underneath the 
calm surface and .we become fearfil 
lest our little bark be completely eub- 
‘merged. The obstruction may have 
beén the argument of fear, or douBt, 
or sickness,or apg oes or dis- 
| appointment personality on 


which « bestoner bas te conten 


A Cantntiiag ved dpa: 9) 


lutions were adopted urging the for-_ 


appointing. None could’ deny that this -. 


church, activities has been brovght ~~. 
about by the success of Christian ey 


Pulpit fea ‘ 


“It the lives of Christian Betestiat ak 


sufficiently .to heal the glock in his 
name. Christ will-give me nity 


asia great, beautiful river leading ever 
looking ¢vyer earthward in our quest’ 
ever with our: gaze, bent earthward, - 
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Sharer 


number of years. 


Nine Desa Pies 


tS ) established during ‘my’ first -visit in 
¢| 1916 nine, arenes plots of small - 


§.. fn ae me <a 

‘fs Y : 
>. a. 
en me 


le “ts. “about 
fy nt pe 


into = temperatures: during the. 


‘Muir. gilacier,- the. mean temperature{ pears another” sét-. 


‘ling: them, and cha 
‘| kind, position and size of every indi- 
‘| vidual plant growing upon them, my - 
oy plan being to visit them every five 
*Pyears and watch carefully the fate of © 
. the exist 


e. mented by ‘observations 


f known~ ‘history; 


| marking them? “with paint, photograph- 
g. carefully the. 


ig: plants and .the progress 
the new: arrivals, This year I 


d, to. my great- satisfaction, that - 


e paint marks — still plain, and 
qd all -smy'..areas. . The 
changes that had se Si place*:were. 

distinct b ; very: slight. - 
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but as the 


Under the 


1 wer 10. years or ‘so ‘after.the. ice . gether ‘with the willows, form a dense; most favorable conditions, with a ‘soil 
ige | Uisappears, ) nothing much » happens, 


principally for two reasons: First;-the | 
wing sea- 
are, too; low for effective growth. 
-my station;.a mile.and.a half from 


| 


thicket,. often ~ nearly 


‘impenetrable. | of some-sort to start with, a fully de- 


One generation of alder is all that; veloped forest may appear in. a cen- 


comes. in:.a place, - 
successfulty | ‘germinate in its own 
shade. So. beneath: these’ shrubs ap- 
of: plants, the 


’ se for 10. days in August, including much spruces and hémlocks; which ‘can: live 


Ahad 
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has and arctic regions» which. barély ‘rige hemlocks. 
of the ground but ee place all \ over 


“AL “in| : 


tically no 


ght sunny weather, Was 44.5 degreés; in the.shade of the alders, and which 
| ‘Second, there is” prac-' finally overtop them, first one here 
sorganic: matter in the soil | and there,’ gradually increasing until 


as_a-source of plant’ food; it: is" all |,they in turn shade: out the shrubs. 


gravel and. ground-up ‘rock. “As the 


“Thus we have’ the final ‘éstablish- 


BOW | t6e recedes, the temperature rises, ‘and | ment’ ‘of the mature ‘forest, which is 
a few low plants make-a start. Most ag far as the developmental pro¢ess 
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S/of, the artist. 


in extent, . These ‘in time: add, 
soil a little-pjant food-and thus’ make 
it: —— efor piney plenty hess: mere 


New Phillips 


-_——,- 


orial Gallery 


these are the’creep-| goes, since there are no other plants 
teristic of alpin®| that can compete ‘with the spruces and 


Such a. development has 
southeastern 
Alaska,- where today: we find its;mag- 


‘to “the |: nificent forests... 


| “As: ‘the study... of. the . ‘permanent 
plots.’ indicates, the development. is af 


veh ‘artists represented in the 240 or more 


pictures ’ are James McNeill Whistler, 
George Inness, J. Alden. Weir, Theo- 
dore Robinson, J. H. Twachtman, Gari 
Melchers, Childe Hassam, Emil Carl- 


SHINGTON, District of Columbia |‘sen,. A. B. Davies, Paul Dougterty, 


pa eyent..of unustal interest is thé 


where they | opening this. month: in Washington of Ryder, 


the Duncan * Phillips Memorial ~ Art: 


Gallery. For perhaps the ‘first ‘time 


Th 
which in América, certainly the ‘first. in the others in 


Ernest Lawson, Robert Spencer, A. 2, 
M.. Prendergast, A. V. Tack, 
W. L. Lathrop, JeromeMyers, George 

. Luks, Helen: Turner, Gifford ‘Beal, 
‘Walter Griffin, Eugene | Higgins and 
America, and among foreign 


national, capital, a) citizen has. offered | painters Chardin, . ‘Constable, Decamps, 


his private -residenee as: a. —— Monticelli, 


without ‘restriction or charge: 


Daumier, Puvis: de Cha- 


lwannes, Monet, Sisley, M. Maris, 


Phillips, who is. a. well-known oda Menard, and others—“works of a 


noisseur and art writer, has gathered} homogeneous’ character,” 


gays the 


ja valuable representation of American editor of :The American’ Magazine of 
and foreign, masterpieces, unique in| Art; “yet indicative of.a a iene of 


each casé as: specially. characteristic 


poses to make available for the -en- 


joyment of the general'pu 


ic, at-first explains his collection. 


taste.” 


“This: display he pro- Whenever. he is free, Mr> Phillips 


himself saccompanies: the visitor and 


in his home, 1600 Twenty-First: Street, | in the drawing room one may. find 


Northwest, ‘and: late? on in a magnifi 


Arthar B: Davies’ “Rose to’ Rose,” a 


cent Memdrial Gallery to) be ‘erected | Venetian-like portrait, study;- Monti- 


ata Spelese lent, site in ‘Washington. 
m2 lips Memorial . Art . Gal- 
lery,” 
port of the: “v 
in the Distriet ‘of ot Col 
It ul 


celli’s ‘ ogdland -Worship,” 
tastic. scéne’ before an old-doorway to 


a pas. recent first. re-| a church, with splendid figures of men 
Bai agra and women; two by Albert Pinkerton 
on. July; Ryder, “Outward Bound,” a -boat at 
“founded by Mra.{ sea, “in the*spirit of Coleridge,” and 


her son, Dun- | another Yn different style called “Mac- 


“organised by the 
: his’ father, 


his Tack's 


Baits 
wi 


beth and the Witches.” 
Tn’ the library we may see Mr. 
-“Madon of the ee 


“orth that. one 
| might sivetmmnagtiy start to pick them 


mite wh “wast ‘Up and‘ smell them; a dominating pic- 


befor coger 


hn B.  H. 


turé hére: is: George. Luks’ “Domin- 


ad Joan's “while. the’“Portrait of an Old 


Man” ‘brings the question’ “A Rem- 


3 : Mr. Phillips answers by assigning the 
-| work té° “a :pupil of Rembrandt, very 


ergy Govaert ‘Flinck,” while he 
reservation, of his Raeburn 
portrait, ““It*is| possibly unfinished, 


nee ¥ certalaly not-one of Raeburn’s best.” 


. A’Gallery of Masters. 


/ Next sees by the 


Downstairs. 


a fan-. 


because. it cannot . tury and a quarter after the disap- 


pearance.of the ice. . Where smooth, 
bare rock is.exposed, the process will 
naturally extend into many. centuries.” 


» The Ancient Forest 


>. “Perhaps ‘the most. interesting fea+ 
ture of Glacier Bay, -botanically, at 
least,” according to Dr: Cooper, “lies 
in’ the remains of an ancient forest 
that existed there before the ice in- 
vyasion that- was at its-height at the 
time of“Vancouver’s visit; in fact, be- 
tween two great ice\invasions.~ After 
the retreat of-the earlier glacial sheet, 


the: same processes that have - been: 


outlined above took place, resulting 
in the establishment of a luxuriant 
forest.-:This doubtless covered all the 
lower mountains around the bay, and 


me “in _the clouds.” Whistler’s 
“Lillian Roakes” is of about the same 
period as the “Little Rose of Lyme 
Regis” ‘of the’ Boston’ Museum, and 
somewhat reminiscent. of the latter. 
J. Alden Weir’s “Alsatidn Girl” is “an 
early production, matched on the op- 
posite: wall by Weir’s “Girl Knitting 
for Soldiers,” of more recent'date, and 
two landscapes, “The Lane” and “Pan 
and the Wolf.” ‘Gifford Beal’s “The 
Garden Party” is a palette knife paint- 
ing. A landscape of “The Hudson at 
Ossining,” by Marjorie Acker Phillips, 


hung with this group, has just been 


exhibited in the Corcoran Biennial of 
Contemporary American -Oil Paint- 
ings.. Helen Turner’s “Debutante” 
reminds us that she was a pupil of 
Weir.” ‘Childe Hassam is represented 
in “The Willow Pool” and others, 


Inness by “A Moonlight Scene—Tar- |. 


pon Springs,” and there are many. 
more - Americans of note. Among 
French works may be named Alfred 
‘Sisley’s “The Banks Of the Seine,” 
painted in 1873, Menard’s “Gipsies at 
Sunrise,", Fantin-Latour’s: “Ma chére 
niece Sonia,” and Chardin’s “A Bowl 
of Plums,” by a great still-life painter 
of the eighteenth century; so : perfect 
thaf even the tiny crackles on the jar 
may be seen. today, produced by a 
special compound of paint, as proved 
by the fact that such crackles appear 
nowhere else in the picture, which is 
as fresh as though painted only last 
week:. These are but few of this new 
gallery’s treasures, and one .other 
must not be forgotten: “The Wine 
Press,” by Puvis de Chavannes, an 
almost bacchanalian composition _in 
the very beautiful earlier style of 
Puvis. 

Maj.. Dun¢can C. Phillips, whom the 
gallery is to memorialize, was a Civil 
War officer‘and later for many years 


@ manufacturer in Pittsburgh. He re- 


tired to Washington, where he deeply 


enjoyed life. He was not primarily an 
art. Jover, so his son tells us, al-. 


tt to the ex- 
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extended: even to’ regions which are 
still buried beneath the present ice 
sheet. Then the glaciers began their 
readvance, but: before it arrived the 


forests: were. partially buried by 
sheets. of -gravel, borne by great 
rivers‘flowing from. its front... Then 
the ice.-itself overrode the mags and 


cyt off.the trunks all: at the surface 


of the’ gravel deposits. 

“after many centuries the present 
retreat laid bare’ these Same gravels 
and now; as they are being washed 


away, the buried -trunks and stumps’ 


are coming. to -light. Microscopic 
examination ‘shows these trees . were 
spruces’ and ‘hemilocks—the same 


kinds that grow here today—but ‘they 


were much larger than any new found 
in the vicinity.of Gracier Bay. Dur- 


ing the’ present trip much -wood has 


been: collected.and,; in addition, large 
quantities of the material that rep- | 
resent ‘the lower vegetation, that 
once grew upon the ancient forest 
floor, now so much compressed in the 


MUSIC 


Pei Ciel ta in San Francisco 

SAN. FRANCISCO (Special) — An 
operatic organization as interesting as 
it is.:unique, is the Russian’ Grand 
Opera Company which has been play- 
ing at the Columbia Théater in a.rep- 


ertoire of Russian and other European | 


operas. The company is said to. be 
composed ‘of singers selected by the 
former Tzar Nicholas for his Imperial 
Opera in ‘Petrograd.: With the break- 
ing down. of. the old régime ‘the. com- 
pany stayed together on a cooperative 
basis, yee under the guidance of Leo 
Federoff * impresario has ‘toured 
India, Chita" Japan, Java and the 
Philippines since leaving Russia four 
years ago. Arriving in the United 
States, the company appeared for two 
weeks in Seattle, Washington, after 
which it ‘came to San Francisco. It 
will visit various cities on the coast 
before coptinuing eastward. 

New._operas by Russjan composers’ 
including Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Mourssorgsky, Dargomizsky 
and Napravnik, several being given for 
the first time in the United States,-and 
such’ standard operas as “Carmen,” 
“Lakme,” and “Rigoletto,” have re- 
vealed a company of first-class artists 
which is giving noteworthy per- 
formances. ane : 

T schaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” 

The local season opened with 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame.” This 
opera, never before given here, is in- 
teresting both dramatically and musi- 
cally. The story does not lack in 
interest, and the musical score is such 
as to make an impressive setting for 
the drama. The musical development 
keeps pace with the dramatic action, 
and although there is some’ doubt as 
to whether. the score would retain the 
hearer’s. ‘interest ‘apart. the li- 


‘pretto, there can be no question as to 


its affectiveness_ as 8 drama accom- 
paniment. 
_ Much the’ ede might be apid of the 
nusical es “Dubrovsky.” It is 
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way of being made into coal that 
large twigs and roots have been flat- 
tened to the thinness of a sheet of 
paper, but nevertheless containing 
perfectly preserved specimens of even 
the most delicate mosses. A _ thor- 
ough study of all-this material will 
enable meé to construct a pretty ac- 
curate picture of what that ancient 
forest teoked like. 

. “This study of forest development 
may seem, at first sight, curious and 
interesting, but nothing more., How- 
ever, it has its place in the economic 
scheme of: things. No -piece of re- 


search work justifies itself unless it 


sooner or later gives results that are 
of practica)] benefit to the human race. 
Ecology aims to furnish general laws 
which will guidethe forester, among 
other practical workers, in his care 
of existing forests and establishment 
of néw ones, so that future genera- 
tions. as well as the present may 
benefit. ° 

“The studies at Glacier Bay aré an 
attempt to discover some of the laws 
that govern the development and 
transformations of forests, which, 
when built into the general frame- 
work of ecological knowledge, will 
| help. the forester to solve his practical 
problems, where the processes and 
causes are not so plainly visible.” 


sky? could be a charming example of 
opera comique. 

The most notable member of. the 
company appears to be Mr. Daniloff; 
tenor. He has an exceptionally fine 
voice. of a deeper quality than one 


usually associates with a tenor, and he|~ 


is a first-rate actor. He has the ad- 
ditional asset of a fine stage presence. 
Viadimir Radeef,~ baritone, and Mr. 
Tulchineff are also artists of a high 
order. Although the work of the men 
ranks higher, on the whole, than that 
done by the women members of the 
cast, there are some beautiful voices to 
be found in the feminine roster. Miss 
Burskaya is an excellent ,singer-ac- 
tress, and did fine work in the title 
réle.of “Pique Dame.” Miss Valen- 
tinova and Miss Daen display splendid 
voices in minor réles, and were more 
interesting than the featured soprano, 
Miss Mashir. 


The Chorus a Joy 
One of the joys-of the Russian com- 
pany is the chorus. Vocally it is 
efficient, but from the dramatic stand- 
point it is noteworthy. The members 
of the chorus act like real human 
beings—and not like a machine which 


is worked by means of an electric 
button! A small corps de ballet does 


artistic work; and the orchestra of! 
25° plays with fine regard for tonal | 


balance and does not cover the voicés 
of the singers. Mr. Feveisky and Mr. 
Feurst alternate.as conductors: The 
costumes are more than satisfactory, 
and the operas, except in a few minor 
details, are well staged. But three- 
and-a-half hours is a long time to 
keepvan audience. 

The French and Russian languages 
alternated in the “‘Dubrovsky” pro- 
duction. It was logical and consistent 
that the French tutor and his pupil 
should converse 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE © 


(Continued from Page 8) 


back to*the bank—to our materialism 
—not yet ready to give up 'some 
favorite material remedy, some hidden 
hate, some cherished grudge, some 
sinful habit. And so, for a time We 
again trudge along through the quag- 
mire of our old environment until one 
day it seems as though we could stand 
it no longer; that Wwe must go back 
to the river and try it again. ~So 


once more we find ourselves on the 
brink of that beautiful stream, and 
thefe ready for us is the little skiff 
and the helping hand of the stranger. 
Once again we enter the boat and 
again we push out into the waters. 

This time we do not loiter long in 

the shadows of the bank but with 
more courage and determination than 

formerly we push further out into the 

stream, knowing, by this time, that as 
we encounter and overcome the vari- 

ous obstacles as we meet them, never 

turning back to our old environment 

of thought, ever on the alert for the 
true channel which leads out into the 

motherly bosom of the great, peaceful 

river, we shall eventually arrive at 

that point.in our journey where the 

way will open wider and brighter each 

day of our voyage. At first we en- 

counter the snares and snags which 

lie subtly hidden underneath the calm 

waters, hut we soon learn that there 

is always a way around these seem- 

ing obstacles and there is that ever 

ready hand to help and save when 

we fear lest our little boat sink... And 

as we go we learn that these rocks 

nd snares and snags which try to 
delay and upset us are no part of this 
beautiful stream but that they belong 
to the shores of materialism from 
which we have but recently departed, 

and that the farther we are able to 
pilot our little boat out into the deeper 
waters of this heavenly stream the 
farther are we getting away from the 
snares and wiles of the banks. And 
then, one day we become conscious 
that the old landmarks are fast re- 
ceding in the dim past, that the shores | 
are fast disappearing, that no longer 
is there the feeling of dependence on 
things material and with a joy and 
confidence born of experience we find 
ourselves far frém the hidden and 
treacherous entanglements of the 
enemy,, and thus on and on we go 
knowing always that the dear Father 
is ever with us to guide, to protect 
and to save. 

I -would not leave with you. this 
evening the impression that Christian 
Scientists claim to have achieved the 
ultimate of Christian Science. They 
have not. They have but begun the 
work leading to the. right solution of 
life’s problems. They have had their 
failures along with their achievements 
but they are all striving to become 
worthy disciples of the great Master. 
Writing of the accomplishments and 
the future of Christian Science, Mrs. 
Eddy has said in Science and Health: 

“T have never supposed the world 
would immediately witness the full 
fruitage of Christian Science, or that 
sin,. disease, and death would not be 
believed for an indefinite time; but 
this I do aver, that, as.a result. of 
teaching Christian Science, ethics and 
temperance have received an impulse, 
health has been restored, and longev- 
ity increased. If such are the present 
fruits, what will the harvest be, when 
this Science is more generally under- 
stood?” : 

And now, in closing, I wish to leave 
with you for helpful contemplation 
those reassuring promises of the Sweet 
Singer, David, given us in the ninety- 
first Psalm: “ 
~ “He that’ dwelleth in the secret 
Place of the most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. 


~ 


‘He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt 
thou trust: his truth shall be thy 
shield and buckler. 

“Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
gerror by night; nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day; 

“Nor for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness; nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday. 

“A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand; 
but it shall not come nigh thee. .., 

“Because thou hast made the Lord, 
which is my refuge, even the most 
High, thy habitation; 

“There shall no evil befall thee, 
neither shall any plagie come nigh 
thy dwelling. 

“For he shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways.” 


JAMES MONROE HOME 
WILL BE PRESERVED 


NEW . YORK, Jan. 30—The old brick 
house at 63 Prince Street, where James 
Monroe, fifth President of the United 
States, lived, is to be cleaned and pre- 
served for its historical interest. 

The American Scenic and History 


Society announced today that negotia- 
tions for its purchase were nearing 
completion. The building is now an 
ordinary storage warehouse. 

In Monroe’s time, the dwelling, cf 
two stories, basement and attic, was 
in a neighborhood of good homes. Its 


in French—andj; walls are now overshadowed by ga- 


equally logical that the Russian popu- | rages and jobbing houses. Ragpickers 


lace should converse in the native 
tongue. In fact the productions.given 
by the Russian Grand Opera Company 
afe to béeregarded as authentic pres- 
entations of Russian opera—and when 
they produce “Rigoletto” a la Russia, 


use the parlor as a warehouse for 
trash. 


Textile Strike Spreads 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. Jan. 20—The 
strike of textile operatives in the Paw- 
tuxet Valley spread to four more plants 
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Jan. 30 (Special) —The 
feature of the third 
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61. 27 


win a decision on a narrow margin. 


ta reverse headlock. H. H. Bowe 


body chancery 


P. C.| the time, but the exceptional defensive 


ib yerp pny th 
3 


goal was closely threatened at times. | 
Prodgers and Reise were 
prominent for the vyisitors, while 
Sprague and Odie Cleghorn and Ber- 
linquette were the best for the locals. 
rbeau was strong on ‘the defense, 
while Vezina gave one of his best ex- 
hibitiohns, having recovéred from. his 
lapse of form that nearly brought 
about his release. The summary: | 
CANADIENS |  . HAMILTON 
Bourcher, Bouchard, Iw : PRN 


Vezenian, g. g, hart 
Score—Canadiens 3, Hamilton 2. Goals 
—O. Cleghorn 2, Lalonde for Canadiens; 
Reise,. Arbour for Hamilton. Referee— 
Cooper Smeaton, seontree Time—Three 
20m. periods, ii, 


APPLEBYS WIN 
OPENING GAMES 


*| Defeat p. N: Collins and E. A. 
Renner in National Class A 
_ Amateur Billiard ‘Tournament 


NEW YORK, Jan. 80 (Special)—E. 
T. Appleby and F. S. Appleby of this 
city, both former players of Columbia 
University, were the outstanding win- 
ners of the opening day of the na- 
tional Class A amateur billiard cham- 
pionship at the Crescent Athletic Club. 
They showed clearly their superiority , 
over their opponents, P. N. Collins, 
Chicago, and E. A. Renner, Dayton, 
O., respectively. 

In the opening match, Collins won 
the bank and led off -with a run of 41, 
mostly on rail play. He continued to 
hold the jead during the early innings, 
passing the 200 mark in the eleventh, 
while Appleby stoed. at 127. But in 
the sixteenth, Appleby overtook him 
with a run of 94, playing brilliant 
draw play throughout with an occa- 
sional break, which he met skillfully. 
A fortunate shot on the ninetieth 
*‘|}count, in which the cue ball was 
kissed on, ended the run, and after 
three open table shots he missed a 
simple round table shot. He took the 
game two innings later with an, easy 


B. T. Appleby—5 1 35,1 1 2 47 24 11 0 
18 146 1 3 94 0 15—300. Average— 
16 12-18. High run—94. 

P. N. Collins—-41 15 19 2 8 140171 0 
1° 26 0 0 11 0—270. oe 
High run—61. 

The second game, between - Renner 
and F. S. Appleby, was entirely in 
favor of the local player. Except for 
a run of 39 in the eighth inning, which 
temporarily gave him the lead, the 
Dayton representative showed no great 
skill jn nursing play, depending largely 
on the positions in which his opponent 
left him for shots. .The most notice- 
able feature of Appleby’s play was his 
draw shooting, which showed re- 
markable accuracy for an amateur. 
The score by innings: 

F. S. Appleby—2 11 7 2 4 38 16301 


88 $3 106 4 15 8 7 0 5-300. Average—| 


15. High run—106. 


E. A. Renner—6 10 1 0 1 5 15 39°0 23 
72632266 0 82—165. Average— 
8 5-20. High run—39. . . 


IOWA STATE WINS © 
OVER NEBRASKA 


AMBS, Ia., Jan. 29 (Special)—The 
wrestling team of Iowa)State College 
made a clean sweep of its matches 
with the. University of Nebraska here 
Saturday afternoon, winning, 46 ‘to 0, 
and duplicating, the defeat of Indiana 
University a ek ago, when Iowa 
State captured every match. 

Nebraska offered strong opposition 


two classes on falls. L. A. Wallace 
"22, wrestling the. 175-pound weight 
for Iowa State, had the closest match 
of his two years on the team, during 
which time he has not lost a match, 
S. A. Trautman ’23, Nebraska, forcing 
him to take two over-time rounds to 


M. E. Sogard '22, Iowa State, won a 
fall over. L: L. Whealey ’23, Nebraska, 
in the 115-pound class in 10m. 5s. ig 

"9 ‘ 
c-| lowa State, won the only other fall for 
>: | his team in the 136-pound class. He 
threw S. A. Isaacson ’28, Nebraska, in 
6m. 20s. with a reverse. headlock and 


One of the fastest bonis of the meet 
was that tween A. L. Loucks °22, 
Iowa State, and G.-V. Pickwell ’22, 
Nebraska, in the 125-pound class. 
Loucks was behind practically all of 


work of his opponent kept him from 
scoring a fall.. The summary: 


115-Pound Class—M. FE. Sogard, Iowa 
State, defeated L. IL. Whealey, Nebraska, 


1 ] 

: Sab incdes Class—A. I. Loucks, Iowa 
State, defeated G. V. Pickwell, Nebraska, 
1 decision. 

- 185-Pounéd Class—H. it Bowen, Iowa, 
State, defeated C. A. Isaacson, Nebraska, 


jeoming player, BE. W. Gruer of Oak-! 


,}| kowski, H. Bowchow and E. J: Clarke; 
three former champions. He. obtained 


rexhibition at 
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CHESS — 


PROBLEM NO, 335. 
By: G. Heathcote 


White Piecés 7° 
White to play and mate in two moves 
PROBLEM NO. 3886 


By J... W. Harper 
Northumberland, England 


Christian Science’ Monitor 
Black Pieces 8... 


White Pieces 16 
White to play as mate in three moves 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS ° 


No. 333: 
No. 334. 1. 


B-R3 
B-K7 
B-B8 
B-Q4 
B-Q6 
PxKt 


seins gn een na ke ohn er 
. ° ° . 7 . . . . . 


Prob. Comp. 
S. Rosselli 


s | 
PROBLEM COMPOSITION | 

An example of the Block-threat from 

“Tijdschrift.” 


B-Kts . 


7 


By J. Colpa 
Black Pieces 9 


White Pietes's 2s] 
White to play and mate in two moves 


NOTES ) 
Warwickshire, on a visit to North-. 
amptonshire, Bngland, Gpteeted. the j. 
latter, 8% to 4%. Score: _ 
A. J. Mackenzie.. Burlingame 


0B Qos 


. Littlejohn. . 


Rev.C.F. Bolland. 0 
Buttery 
Billton pereeenees Ye 


—e 


' 4% 

The Sheffield Chess. Club hag ar- 
ranged to meet in the future at the 
Gambit Café on Monday,’ Wednesday 


Se “a 


meeting E. R. Davy: was ‘reelécted 
president, and T. Weston honorary 
secretary. , 

The Hadfield Works Chess Club has 
been revived, with 28 members. C. R.' 
Greenhill is the honorable secretary. 

The Metropolitan Chess League of 
en Massachusetts, has finished 
t first half of its ‘echedule with 
three teams practically tied for first 
place: the Boston Chess Club, Boyls- 
ton Chess Club and the Jolly Rogers, 
all of whom have won more than si 
matcnes. Providence. Chess | ‘Club, | 
Rhode. Island, in a recent visit to the 
Boston: Chess Club, lost an. informal 
match, in which pairings were drawn 
by lot, by the score of 15 to 3. 

‘The California state chess cham- 
pionship has been recently won, a 


land, finishing ahead of Stasch Mlot- 


the perfect score of 10 straight wins: 
Edward Lasker of Chicago is booked 
oo an eastern tour of Philadelphia, |. 
Washington, and New York. 

. Newell W. Banks of Detroit, who is 
now in London, gave a simultaneous 
chess, winning. 17 and 


a new chess| prepared 


ine. national 


Africa. reports a 
column la. the e Diampnd Fields Adver- 


Original: Composed especially for The; 


| Athletic Assoeiation, who beat R. 
‘Wakeman, Neighborhood Club, 


floor. 


) Lewis, If 


and Saturday evenings. At the last |: 


*. cal education. . 


on the athletic fields. 
open on June 26, which is the regular 
opening dat date for the summer session. 


the 


‘where ‘be also played football and] g 


Resigns 


IC..C. PEABODY AND | 


,| Union Boat Club 


F. S. KELLOGG WIN. 


Several matches have been played in 
the second and third rounds of the 
Massachusetts squash racquet cham- 
pionship tournament. R: B. Wiggles-. 


worth, Harvard Club, secretary of the 


State Association, moved into the third 


round, L. B. Harding, Boston Athletic 


Association, being forced to . default; 
Other second round matches resulted 
in victories for H. V. Greenough, Har- 
vard Club, who defeated P. E. Callinan, 
Harvard Club, and J. H..-Hutchins, 


Harvard, who won from C. P. Clifford, 


Newton Center Squash Tennis Club. 
Winners in the third-round. matches 


jinclude C. C..Peabody, Union Boat 
_{Club, who defeated H. C. Janin, Har- 
vard; F. S. Kellogg, Harvard Club, 


who beat W. I. Badger Jr., Union 
Boat Club; R. C, Bray, Newton Center, 
who defeated G. W. Wightman, Boston 
Athletic Association; Harold Plymp- 
ton, Boston ‘Athletic Association, who 
defeated K. L. Lindsay, Tennis and 
Racquet, and T. Bi Plympton) Boston 


The Peabody-Kellogg match prom- 
ises to be one of the outstanding con- 
tests of the tournament as these, two 
pluyers were former Massachusetts 
state champions. R. S. Smith, Har- 
vard, defeated F. Crocker, Tennis and 
Racquet, in a first-class match. 


WASHINGTON. AGAIN” 


BEATS CALIFORNIA |: 


' SEATTLE, Wash., Jan. 29 (Special)—. 


‘The University of Washington basket-: 
ball team won from Univérsity of:Cali-* 

fornia Saturday night, 28 to 22. It was. 
the ‘eighth consecutive win for Wash- 
‘}ington. E. L. Lewis ’23 and J. L. Talt. 


were .the high point scorers with..10 


points each. L./S. Nicholson "23 made | 


four baskets from the center of the 
Jefferson Larkey ’22 and H, .E. 
‘Sielk '22 guarded.each other so closély- 
that neither scored .a point. Ming. i 
ton took lead from the first of.) 
game; allowing the Californians © 
two field goals in the first period... ‘The 
score at the end-of the first period 
stood Washington 17, California 9. 
The summary: ' 


WASHINGTON. CALIFORNIA 


rg, Eggleston, . Thompson, Dauebit 
lg, ‘Lehane, Kincaid 


. 


en pha rf 


Bryan, rg 

ee Nintverdit> of Washington 28, 
University of California 22. Goals from 
floor—Lewis 6, Nicholson 4, Crawford 2, 
Bryan for Washington; Talt 2, Lehane 3, 
Eggleston 3 for California.. Goale from 
foul—Crawford 4 for Washington, Talt 6 


6 -|'for California. Timé—Two 20m. ' periods. 


Referee—Tracey Strong. 


COURSE: IN COACHING 


UNDER. HUGO BEZDEK} 


{Ww I. Badger Jr., Union B. Pe 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa., Jan, 29 — 
Pennsylvania State College is‘to offer 
a course in athletic coaching as a part 
of its summer session next summer. 
i} Hugh Bezdek, director of the depart- 
}ment of physical education at the col- 
lege, is to be in full charge of the 
work. He is to be assisted by C. W. 
Martin, track coach; R. C, Harlow, 
assistant football and boxing coach, 
and possibly B. M. Hermann, basket- 
ball coach, all of whom are.- regular 
members of the department of. physi- 

The course will be of eight weeks’ 
duration, and will.take up the four 


main sports of football, baseball, bas- 
ketball and track. The work will.com- 
bine both’ theory and practite, and 


those who enroll will have lecture 
work as well as practical exhibition | 
The course will 


CALDWELL ELECTED CAPTAIN 
- PRINCETON, N. J., (Special)—C. W. 


Caldwell Jr. °25, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
has been elected captain of the: Prince- 


ton freshman basketball team which 
won six consecutive victories since 
opening of the sedgon. Caldwell 

at Mercersburg Acadeniy 


i 


V.} and lost 7, while Hatvard won 20-and 


nly | : 


| straight ‘victories. ‘Four other players 


m4 only two matches, and R. S.. Towns- 


CLASS A SERIES. 
BEST EVER HELD 


setts Squash Racquet Race 
oS 192t-22—C. C.: Peabody 
Is the Best Individual Player 


MASSACHUSETTS INTER-CLUB 
SQUASH RACQUETS, 


(Class A) 


Harvard - “University. . 


Newton Center S. T. C... 4 
Tennis and Racquet.... 4 


The Class A ‘series of the Maseachu- 
setts Squash Racquet Association in- 
Merclub championship race of 1921-22 
proved to be the best one that ‘the 
organization has yet held, Six clubs 
were engaged in- the competition, and 
it required an extra match to de- 
termine the Union Boat Club as. the 
champion. Harvard University, which 
was competing. in the championship; 
for’the second year, finished a close 
second after having been tied with the 
champions at the Close of the regular 
schedule. Boston Athletic Association 
finished in third place, while the. Har- 
~vard Club of Boston, the former cham- 
pions, finished fourth. Newton Center 
‘Squash Tennis Club and the Boston 
Tennis and Racquet Club tied for. fifth 
place, — 

Sixteen matches were played in ‘all, 
each team meeting the- other once, 
with an extra match for Union Boat 
‘Club and Harvard University. Each 
team was made up of five players. 
Of the team matches, Union Boat Club. 
lost only one, and that was to the 
Boston Athletic Association. “Boston 
Athletic Association also lost only one, 

- that was to Harvard University. 
H evard University Jost two, béth ‘to 
the champions. Harvard Club lost 
three; Tennis and Racquet lost to all 
but Newton Center, while the. latter 
lost all of its team matches. 
- The standing in this association is 
decided on individual matches won by 
the clubs, and in this Union won 23 


lost 10. Boston.A. A. won, 16 and. lost 
9; Harvard Club won 13 and lost 12; 
Newton Center and Tennis and Rac- 
quet each won 4 and lost 21. The 
récord of all the matches follows: ; 


Union B C....ccess 4 Harvard . 
Union B. C. A Hi 


Boston A. AN bi 
Harvard Club’. 
Newton Center . dics 
Tennis & Racquet.. 
Boston A. A...... 
Harvard Club .... 
Newton Center ... 
Tennis & Racquet.. 
Harvard Club .... 
Newton Center... 
‘Tennis & Racquet.. 
‘Newton. Center »... 
Harvard Club. | ’ Tennis & Racquet: 1 


Tennis & Racquet.. 3 Newton Center ....2 


. Thirty-eight players took part in 
thé championship, and Newton, Center 
was the only club three, Se 

the entire séries with Onl 
ers. The ‘Union Boat. lub used only 
©} six. : ge ety. 

C..C. Peatieay: a the Union Boat 
Club, present. Canadian and former 
Massachusetts — individual’. champion, 
led the list with a clean record of six 


eveeeees 


wht Chub, . 


were undefeated, but three of them, 
¥. S. Kellogg, Harvard Club; C. A. 
Wakefie]d and G. W. Wightman, Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, played: in: 


‘end, Tennis and Racquet, played in 
only.one. The full list and record, of 
each player follows: 


Player and club— Ww. 
C: C. Peabody, Union Boat Club 6 
F. S. Kellogg, Harvard Club.. 

CG. A. Wakefield, Boston A. en 
G. W. Wightman, Beoston A. A: 
R.’ S. Townsend, Tennis & Rac’t 
Cc. J. Lennihan Jr., Union B. C. 
P. E. Callinan, Harvard Club. . 
Harold Plympton, Boston A. k 
E. M. Hinkle, Harvard Univ.. 
M. P. Baker, Harvard Univ... 


ooo’ 


PUA vd we el a we ee 
38223380 


Bartlett Harwood, Union B. C« 
M. T. Wendell, Union B. C.. 
Malcolm Bradlee, Harvard Univ. 
D. McK. Key, Harvard Univ.. 
R. BE. Smith, Harvard Univ..... 
W. C. Bowditch, Boston A. A... 
F. T. Wendell, Boston A. A.. 

Hayward, Harvard" Club 
“Wigglesworth, Harvard C. 

. Howe, Union B. C 
. Church, Newton Center.. 

. Plympton, Boston A. A.. 

. Powers, Boston A, A.. 

. Greenough, Harvard Club 
. Shaw, Tennis & Racquet.. 

Bray, Newton Center:. 

. Goddard, Newton Center.. 

. Wharton, Tennis ‘& Rac. 
I. Gammell, Tehnis & Rac. 
» Mason, Harvard Univ.... 

“Harrington, Harvard Univ. 
D. Sears Jr., Tennis & Rac. 
W. Emmons *¢ Tennts & Rac. 

Rg Lindsey, nis & Rac.. 

T. Russell, Harvard Club.. 
W. Cook, Newton Center. ; 
R! C. Cook, Newton Center... 


TORONTO oS 
MeGILL AT -HOCKEY |} 

TORONTO, Nin. 29° (Special) — 

University of Toronto defeated . -Me-' 


Gill University in. the second and 
game ‘of the’ 


475: 
Do: 


SER OW <P oP ab 


SP RBBADRNSPRR DA 
C1 OT OTE ES ht hsm O0-ty 6909 OO ROTO HKLM MEMO ooot" 


So Ge es GCERO th i oe ee ee eee 


ud 


Six Clubs Bissien't in Moseccle ) 


»4 Mary: 


went: through |. 
y five play-|. 


team and the tovedd retirement of 
Brown during the game somewhat 
disrupted the team play of the locai 
students and the game soon  de- 
teriorated into a series of individual 
rushes in which the stick handling 
and speed of the locals stood out- 
McGill was the first to _ score, 
Flanagan netting the rubber after five 
minutes’ play, and it took the locals 
a similar length, of time to even the 
count, although they had much the 
better of the play. At the end of the 
first period the score was 1 all. 
Toronto had much the better of the 
argument in the second 20 minutes 
and ran in four goals, two or which 
were scored by Ramsay, the defense 


-|man who was playing on the right 


wing for a while. Each team scored 
twice in the last period, Fianagan get- 
ting both those for McGill on pretty 
individual rushes. The summary: 


TORONTO McGILL 
Wright, lw rw, Flanagan, Lynch 


Westman, Plaxton, rw. , Kent 
Brown, Beattie, Id rd, McGerrigle 
Ramaay, rd........ se hw ew eel Id, Dempsey 
Sullivan, g Stinson 


Score—University of Toronto 7, McGill 
University 3. Goals—Hudson 3, Ramsay 
42, Beattie, Westman for Toronto; Filan- 
agan. 3 for McGill. Referee—Harvey 
Sproule, Toronto. Time—Three 20m. 
‘vaycopaege 


OREGON AGGIES 
DOUBLE WINNER 


Defeat Leland. Stanford: Univer- 
sity Basketball Team by 37- 
_to24 and 25-to-l14 Scores 


’ { 

CORVALLIS, Ore, Jan. 29 (Special) 
—The Oregon Agricultural College 
basketball team added two more wins 
to its string of victories by defeating 
the Leland Stanford Jnnior University 
by 37-to-24 and 25-to-14 scores., Mar- 
shall Hjelte '24, Oregon Aggies’ center, 
was high point man in the first game 
and the outsanding star in both games. 
He made a total of 24 points in both 
games, 19 in the first and 5 in the 
second. | 

Capt. B. Stinson ’22, Oregon Aggies 
forward, was high point man in — 
Second game, with 12 points. 
Richards ’24, left guard for the Aggies, 
played a stellar game during the 
series, Both games were fast. Oregon 
Aggies took the’ lead in both games 
and was never in any serious danger 
of losing it. The Cardinals and Ore- 
gon Aggies are now tied in the Pacific 
Coast Conference, both. having lost 
two and won two games. The sum- 


First Game “ 
OREGON AGGIES STANFORD 


Fernly, A. Gill, If.. pee ras Richmond 
Stinson, Lyman, rf: .. peoeeeedse 


i Hjelte, c 


Richards, E. Gill, i. 


Score—Oregon Agricultural College 37, | 
Letand Stanford Junior UWnifvérsity 24. 
Goals from floor—Hjelte 8, Fernley 3, A. 
Gill 2, E. Gill, Stinson, Richards for 
Oregon Agricultural College;. McHose 2, 
Jansen 2, Richmond 2, Cleveland for Le- 
land Stanford. Goals from foul—Hjelte 
3, Fernley, Stinson for Oregon Aggies; 
Davies 10 for Stanford. Referee—Ralph 
“Coleman, Oregon Aggies’. Time—Two 20m. 
— *, 
Second Game 


OREGON AGGIES STANFORD | 


COCO OS eseeeeeos Tvenere Pitts 
-If, Davies 


' Score—Oregon Astlenitare: College 25, 
Leland ‘Stanford Junior University 14. 
Goals from floor—Hjelte 2, Ross 2, Stin- 
son, A. Gill, Richards for Oregon Aggies ;. 
Davies 2, Jansen, Richmond, DeGroot for 
Leland Stanford. Goals from foyl—Stin- 
son 10, Oregon Aggies; Hijelte 3, Davies: 
for Stanford. Referee—Ralph Coleman, 
Oregon Aggies. ie Ttwe 20m. ae aa 


AURA LEE LEADING | 
AT HALF-WAY POINT 


ONTARIO HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 
/ STANDING 


Richards, ror 


-~Goals—, 
Won.Tied Lost For Agst 
5 34 7 


Hamilton 
Toronto Univ 


| Kitchener 
| Argonauts 


TORONTO, Jan. 29 (Special) —With, 
the Seniors Ontario Hockey Associa-} 


tion season half completed the race is 


the best that has been provided,in 
years, and the champions cannot be 
determined as yet as there is a chance 
for any one of the six teams to win the 
honor of defending the Allan Cup in 
March. Each of the six teams meets 
each of the others twice, and while 
Aura Lee of this city are out in front 
at present with five wins and no losses, 
the remainder of the schedule is. such 


to win the title. The rules provide 
that the first and second teams at the 
end of the regular season will play |=—= 
off in a home-and-home series for the’ 
championship, and the other five teams 
have now lost two or more a at SO 


—I. R. Capablanca’ avi iniy 
“CHESS FUNDAMENTALS 


By the world's champion. 
“To be thoreughly recommended. The ‘rea- 
son why’ is its main theme.’’—Londod Times, . 
“Prom absolutely the. highest agthority.”—— 
sng" Chese Bulletin. : 
Jest ready, $2.50, by mail $2.60. 
“STANDARD CHESS BOOKS S: 


& 


- Staunton’s Chess-Player’s Handbook 
, Each $275, by mail $2.85. ° 


‘+ School, 


‘}the list, ‘is a> new ‘event’ 


that all of the teams have a chance/ 


Morphy’s Games of Chess It 
i 


SCHOOLBOYS TO 
HAVE BIG MEET 


Interscholastic Swimming Cham- 
pionships to Be Decided at 
Princeton Next Month 


PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 29—(Spe- 
cial)—-Princeton University is to have 
the honor of conducting the first an- 
nual National individual interscholas- 
‘ic swimming championships. The © 
meet, the first of its kind in this coun- 
try. is to be held under the auspices of 
the Intercollegiate Swimming Asso- 
ciation and the winners of the events 
will be considered the Nationa] inter- 
scholastic champions of the United 
States. The events will be held in 
Brokaw Pool. on Saturday March 18. 

To be eligible for the national meet 
an interscholastic swimmer must have 
placed in one of the ‘sectional meets 


which will be held .thfoughout the 
cuuntry by Northwestern University, 
University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Pittsburgh, University of Southern 
California and Yale University. This 
ruling will mean that only swimmers 
of exceptional merit will be considered 
by the committee which is composed 
of Andrew Wilson Jr., Yale *13, G. K. 
Wight, Princeton ‘13, and Joseph Rus- 
sel, University of Pennsylvania "26. 

{t is almost assured that every star 
schoolboy swimmer in the east wiil 
be entered in the meet.and the compe- 
tition should be very keen. The ‘most 
prominent entry to date is probably 
that. of Speer of Mercersburg Aca- 
demy, who is the fastest preparatory 
school swimmer in the country in both 
the 50-yard.and 100-yard dashes. In 
tthe former he holds a record of 24 3-5s. 
and he recently covered the latter 
distance at the Penn interscholaatic 
meet in. the remarkable time of 
58 4-5s. 

Other good men who have ‘satebea : 
these dashes are Wright-of Brie Hig” 


50-yard dash; Algar of. Huntinston - 
the leading New: England 
swimmer’ Kennedy, Shaw, and Tomp- 
kins, New York*P. S. A: L. champions; 


B,/and Hawkins,. the fast. Lawrenceville 


Academy sprinter, In) the’ 220-yard 
dash, Hall of Poly Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, and Smith’ of Erie ‘High 
‘School are the two a penne. 
The former has gone the distance in 
2m. 33: 2-5s., while the’ ‘latter is only ~ 
3-5s. slower. : bgt 
In both the fancy diye and the 
plunge, entries: have. been ‘thade- by 
comparatively new and inexperienced , 
swimmers. Reynolds, who won the’. 


interscholastic, is at present the lead- © 
ing entry in this event. : The 100-yard 
‘back stroke, which has been added ‘to 
‘inthe’ eat, 
‘and little is known about the capa- 
bilities of the cortestants ‘from ‘this 
section of the country. The ‘wést has 
some execélient entries. . om 
Cc. B. Gwathney Jr, °23;' ‘assistant 

manager of swimming amd water polo 
at Princeton,’ is*in. charge of the ar- 
rangements for the meet: To date he 
has sent out ‘Sntry blanks giving the 
details of the meet and eligibility rules 
to 175 of the leading preparatory and 
‘high schools throughout the country. 
It is expected that entries will come 
from as far west as California and as 
far south ‘as Texas. 


a Se oe 


WILLIAMS ELECTS winteune 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Jan. 29— 
|W. 'H. Witcombe ‘23 of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, has been elected captain of 
the Williams College varsity soccer 
team for next fall. This will be the 
first time that Williams has played in- 
tercollegiate soccer football. An all- 
class team was organized: last fall for 
the first time, but it did not meet 
teams from any other college. J. E. 
Durfee ’23 has been elected manager 
and he is arranging a Schedule. 


16-Day trip to and shcbsoo: Porto Rico 
and return to New York. $180 and 
up covers all necessary expenses. Big, 
10,000-ton steamers especially equipped 
for tropical service. C omfortable state- 
rooms at minimum rates; suites with 
private bath. A sailing every Saturday. 
Send for illustrated literature 
PORTO RICO LINE 


25 Broadway New York 
or local agent 


me ae a LONE? RR Wee +e 


“F ‘LORIDA. 
SPECIAL” 


35TH SEASON 
Solid Pullman Train De Luxe 


New York to 
BALM BEACH and MIAMI 
Léeave Penna. Terminal 6.30 P.M. Daily 


‘Atlantic Coast 


| Laine 


NO EXTRA FARE’. 
SUPERIOR SERVICE 


5 Throw Trains Daily 


i, MW. E. Ast. 


Hafeourt, Brace & C6. 
1 Ww. 47th st. mY, 


le Washington see %, i Mass 
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‘School, former record-holder for the |. 


dive at the University of Pennsylvania -. oe 
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IESS. ance “AND INVESTMENTS. 


Sheek 3 DROP IN. AMERIC AN MONEY ST ABILITY ling Bank of England used to be criti- 


~ 


\ 


AUSTRALIA TRIES 
COTTON PRODUCING 


’ 


itt ere ~— | > 4 cized for changing its rate of dis t 
. IRREGULAR} “TRADE LAST YEAR so eften. He taoaght the cotticinnn 


Last Week's Uncertain Move- 
"ments | ‘Continued Yesterday, | 


Strength of Foreign Exchange} 


Amounted to $2,000,000, 
“Less Than’ in Previous Year 


WASHINGTON—Hxports to Europe 


~ ay oe iat o er * TO END DEE RESSION ‘ay x i ge On the Continent 
aaa is 4 e rate of discount was said to be 
| ‘Exports to Europe During 1921 ‘more stable, but the more stable nom- 

inally they made their rate of interest, 


Yale Pa ceeiaie Tells Lsdon 
Students That Much of Re- 
sponsibility for Conditions Is 


the more unstable it was really, be- 
cause the fundamental factor in the 
real rate of interest was the change in 
the price levél. ~ The object should be 


to maintain price levels as stable us 


Initial Experiment in Raising This 
Staple in Queensland Is Suc- 
cessful—Prediction for Great 
Future Expansion Is Made 


and Firmer Money Featuring| during the past year fell off b 
| ymore| With Currency Fluctuation 
7 , a than $2,000,000,000 compared with ) S| possible. ‘ 
of | 75 per cent-are for Browns in| ‘* ; , = 1920, while exports to ‘South America ES i “What I fear is,” the professor con- 
ol different shades. -Prices, as a whole, | ; NEW YORK, Jan. 30—Last week’s | declined by more than $300,000,000,| LONDON (Special)—St “ : tinued, “that in the immediate future 
ing |are easy, but ‘they have their limita- seregaiat, movements were~continued | according to foreign trade reports bled : ? —Students as-|we shall see another period of infla-| BRISBANE (Special)—This trop- 
éjtions though quotations may -vary. in today’s stock . market -. session, issued by the United States Commerce sembled in large numbers at the Lon-|tion. I know that the ordinary view ical state will become one of the 
va | The following appeared in the sales downturns being in the majority. Department. don School of Economics’ recently to|i8 rather the contrary, but I think | world’s greatest cotton d if 
tine {Of last week: Choice selected-3-foot Strength of foreign exchanges, espe-| During the year 1921 exports ‘to Hu-jhear the proposals of Prof. Irving within a few months we shall see quite | ¢, fmony sak ae 
i éitring and under skins 70 to 60, prime. st to cially the British rate, and tighter |Tope aggregated $2,364,000,000, com-|Fisher of Yale Universit United m Gennite rise. of prices in the United 8 aaah aggmmyiste aese 
"e.14-foot skins 55 to 45, good — r | Money tendencies were the noteworthy | pare with $4,466,000,000 in 1920, while stages of! Pens ; vs States of America, and I think you |2T@ accurate. Although the industry 
t, @#) speady skins have a- wide range. moe’ features. Trading in stocks was light imports for the year aggregated $765,- - erica, for remedying busi- | will see the same thing here, and after |i8 in its earliest stage, the value of 
a's and|to 25 being noted, and a~fair quality and professional. Oils were depressed, | 000,000, against $1,228;000,000 in 1920.|"°"" depression. This was the second |that has been allowed to go on, per-|the cotton crops in Queensland this 
“good | 29 to 15. Standard Oil of New Jersey falling|For the month of December exports |®24last lecture given by the professor | haps for two years, we may have a/year will be £200,000, says one prom- 
og xf “The future promises well and inal 5% points. Shippings, motors and|to Europe aggregated -$155,000,000, | under ma auspices of the London secondary crisis, and then, by an all} inent grower. 
| ren ©} of 30 days trading ‘ought to be nea textiles strengthened toward the close. | against $88,000,000 in December, 1920, too late adjustment of the rate of dis-; Th i 
; Ln Sude, rer ee | , Univers e Australian Cotton Growers As- 
LF eet Eta than it Has been for two years 8) heavy. beck tees spp pied ears ed $73,000, for the month ag-| THe "ant eiiniilaie: thal vs 0 a Ne ge have a limitation of | sociation will land in Australia shortly 
ito d nds eas all | grega 000, against $67,000, ne at in his ns which will drag prices lower;|a powerful airblast 
af : money ruled at 5 per cent. Sales to-; 000 in December a year ago. last Yecture ,he endeavored tq show |#8ain. has entered inte pare pe 
. MOVE TO ASSIST — taled 488,500 shares. Exports to South America for the;that money was unstable, the point); ps one knows what the future has | ginning the Queensland cotton crop. 
ie COPENH A GEN. ee was a slightly easier tone at ugar a oma $273,000,000, com- being that we had not yet attained shies ite te ; ie RE yiny ‘tS. DOR] SPS CREA will be-estapliahed in Oem 
BANK e close: Atlantic Guif 25, off 314; | P@red with $624,000,000 in 1920, while}any monetary unit which for long & e fog a Aittle, and guessing bane in order to utilize the hydraulic 
Cruciblé Steel 5914, off 1%; Houston | imports from South America totaled | periods of time remained stable. There wD: aba sult 5 nd ges that} wool presses available, but as the in- 
Or Sie ee (oe eee De Saar nee pn = he bt a selappemgany 110%, ene ieee $761,000,000 in|was a definite instability in the ‘basis nechgecwany . ny Comyn in the next | dustry develops gins will be placed 
tle bus- o ; vale , off %; Pan- ber, .. Exports to South |of our economic system, an i “g en deflation. That/in other parts of this state. 
le"*bus-| Copenhagen Diskontobank and R evi-|American Petroleum 50%, off 1%; |America in December totaled $16,000,- | which was at the a8 p90 Borasryem a esagien may go on for a generation,| . About 80,160 pounds of ‘cotton seed 
jected, | sionbank, with’a share eapital of 48,-|Royal Dutch of New York 47%, off 000, compared. with $67,000,000 in De-jevils. “If we want to blame afy- ecause the production of gold has|sufficient to plant 13,360 acres, have 
, is littie 000 kroner, is in ‘difficulties, hav- 154; Marine preferred \ 677%, up 13s; cember, 1920, while imports for the| body,” Professor Fisher said, “we ve eet og off by the fact that it has|been distributed in Central Queens- 
Shange|ing financed ¢ teasing: with | Canadian Pacific 124%, up %. poten aseregated $27,000,000, against | should blame the government for not ees onan oe Ms pecmarty Stee woe te 
_.. |4arge holdings of German marks. The A reactionary tendency. was in evi- n December'a year ago. |taking steps to stabilize monetary Remedy for Inflation CFOp,. ANG about 47,500 pounds, repre- 
|Minister of Finance has ‘ met ‘dence in the stock market last week, Exports and imports by principal | Units, for neglecting one of the great} Coming to his proposal ene sees ncren, has deem Cistrs- 
“it ‘met “the! put price changes were for the most’ countries for December, as compared functions of government, namel , proposals for remedy-| uted in other parts of the state. 
Yh directors of the other Copenhagen) part not very. great and no real weak- with December, 1920, follow: stabilize money. ae oe ieee Bak coe cade aoe S 
; 3 korsng oe napa stg action to guar-|ness. was shown. During the week France, ee $17,000,000, against R d pe > . se thoutl renee rar bron greet meee: ee fae Pe 
8 gee er ee bh s from loss. - e average price of 20 industrial $38,000,000; imports, $11,000,000, ech wehbe: hy Thrift stop inflatio ‘the! mente aa ap ha ein: shat kal agreement 
bad loot 86. Precriaba we the. bank} Gcks declined from 82.53 to 81.75, against $12,000, 000. “During/ and immediately after the | budgets b nD vo ney balance their; been assessed in England by the 
\tors of the. other banks. Foor t frails from‘ 75.68 to 14. 94,and coppers} Germany,  expotts, $22,000,000,! War, the government, was engaged in armaments, and some adjustioent of con Tigi tra wigs aed 
+ , < . : 
™ a continuance ‘of the institution on thas wat oN a to 32.57. | be wg Rape “ys ,000; imports, $7,000,- eters and [I think in England, | their duties should be made Seconaly x. ere en cee Sige thes eee 
Sa lai that cer. ¥ Wel he red owing. are the sales of some gainst $5,000 000. propaganda to induce people to|each country must decid . : »| American, which is taken as a stand- 
= cal a heyy tion a ge pracy reduced} prominent stocks for the week ending|, [taly, exports, | $15,000,000, against|5#ve, and the reward for thrift was | weight of the coin wh oe eae emilty. ‘The return’ per sere in 
“Dut iti fererve 000,000 16,000 000 0 2,000, saupery i 1922, with the highest, nebdee’ ‘imports, $5,000,000, against emegrchiniae just as fast as it accrued, | they wished to menor bt Seale aes er ao, er Seen See pene 
its RPG fund from -| lowest and last quotations: Oo ually there was no interest i -: seed cotton per acre a 
ent hgeadh A tga bs : n; Thirdly, each country that ' s compared with 
ene gh Low Last| Great Britain- exports, $69,000,000, | ‘#e saving. The law requires trust : A was still| the American a 7 
de-} The _ Danish _ National Bank witl| 2710 Aten mob... 0K 2 | againat stad bbb bon thctncts heahoe |0: invest tn, what te called safe ue- | to almeet all the-world--shodié erect | nee the Quosusland inductry.abbd 
-* “ene ¥ ’ ‘ r PRR 
MR Ret goaraiite kroner Paes a hepsi x 13,000 Allis Chal>..... “4%. 41 41% 000, against $19,000,000. storages: but ‘in a period of rising | itself to the gold stan — morte the Australian Cotton Growers Asso- 
ce CP , ecessary tO| 8,600 Am Ag Chem... 34% 32 33 China, exports, $7,000,000, against | Prices these are the securities which ountries-/ ciation ‘stands the Briti 
wk red be cgersecd of the 60,000,000 lost. | 21500 Arn Beet Sug 87% «85% o7 $13,000,000: imports, $7,000,000, against almost inevitably lose. If prices rise ana ogo the eat banks of the world \ment which has eae! orbs 
ote | oe circles it is believed that| 2.800 Am Bosch '.. 87% 35% 35. \| $8,0003000. 5 per cent d ave the responsibility to ad-[ out o. : pageap. (ie 
rs of! these m will reestabli oc the Arh Cen... on ent during a year, then in| just price level out of the appropriation of £1,000,000 
syrabee ures sh the . m .Can....,... 38 33% 38 act 43 evels and so prevent mal- sat igh 
-/\Diskontobank and Revisionsbank on a 2,500 Am H & L, pfd., 62 59%, 59% $3000 ‘exports, $31,000,000, against ra ual Lapse es 9 power a contract | adjustment of the price levels. Fifthly on Cncwuregement of cotton eul- 
| sound foundatio 9,000 Am Ice......... 89%. 831% 89% 000,000; imports, $40,000,000, pay 5 per cent is really a contract|they must stabilize th ld >| tivation within the Empire, and the 
} “ith heen oe int Corp.... 41% 39% 40% — omigggg te to pay no interest at all. itself. e. gold basis! states, particularly the Queensland 
; 18,200 Loco.>...:..108% 104% 106 rgentine, exports, $7,000,000,;, “If that were known in adv He would li i Govérnment which has give - 
KAFFIRS: WAVER sek ate. a me Wile cake ane terest would be edfnsted, ‘bat: {t Cassell’s atten hapa a secs antee of 5% pence a pound for twe 
IN LONDON M ARKET 34.900 Am .Sugar...... se ee ae” | 000, against $9,000, 000. seldom is knowm in advance. So that|o0f experts of the leading ber aca *  deoourdaty 
pote os: Mabe: “a Tel..117% 116%. 116% ae ineheat un $3, 060 ,000, against you mhay say, during the entire period ‘the world to exchange ideas, take Mr. Crawford Vaughan, who is well 
x8 L pee ~\ 58,700 A Sere tenes ing ne 81% ‘ eps, imports, $13,000,000, | of 1896 to’ 1920, there was no such /|€Vidence, and if necessary a year to known in America, has traveled more 
W'S Jan. 30—a~ breakdown 9,700 Atchison ......: 97% ' 95% 7 de" 21 yen tg thing as interest, there was no re-| Study the problem, and then rend pee 20,000 mules: in Austretis, Inver 
ng ro in the negotiations ta bring about an| 40,100 Baldwin veces 99% 94% (95% Bis eek exports, $1,000,000, against! ward on thrift, theré was no possibil-|a report which would have very me tigating the cotton prospects and he 
i. 43|end of the strike of the miners on Sah Balt & Ohio..... 3414 3344 33% | 9 2700,000; imports, $2,000,000, against ; ity for the so-called safe investor to| the same relation to. the aftermath | ee eee OG Great possibill- 
a the Rand; whlch ta new in tte fquitn| | 3.400 Beth Steel & ... 615% 59 60% 498,000,000. — make money, there was no chance for|of this great war as the f ties. His association, the cotton grow- 
Jit ig aS k, caused Kaffir {ssues to te fac" 9,000 an each easel isa eh 8 nl gaara on ag against erage to amass a fortune by lending} Bullion Report after the xodieaule nem Body referred to, wit Git at pro 
ave sent 9,000 Cent Leather... 32% 31 31 000,000; imports, 0,000,000, | at a low rate of interest.” wars a hundred year ducing quality cotton in Australia, just 
i stock the ae Pinot te over toss It wr schon Chander eves ts 60% -59 oe against $11,000,00. Magan) laughter was occasioned by | any plan for eal stabiltaation "eeie ve oe wool has been produced, and. 
| the t Batag ence wou , PR oe ae 18% 16% 17% e professor’s illustration that when | be effective, th systematic and efficient methods are 
| ceessful. In’ the oll department | 15/199 Gol Graph pfd.. 124-64 11% F INANCIAL NOTES prices weré falling, they had to run | public cgiuton nea’ tt or “United ee ee 
} . . pane? Whaat spots. |- $1,500 Corn Products. .104% 98a 101% . The Standard Oil Company un te mo gape Mgrs a the Looking | States of America for that parolee mr we om ee ee ee 
: q 4 ; Ttans-| 18,700 Gosden ......... : - ew ss,". as fast as they could in orde periments have been conducted for 
ot fixing port " Trading 4%, and Mexican| 37,300 Crepible......;.. hag Beet ‘3 York has reduced prices for kerosene/| to stand still. On the other hand, he bo veerihypal mig ning aca a Stable} five years, and it is claimed that as the” 
ing : Provincial support aided By 144 Cub Am Sug... 20% ~17% 4g | for export in barrels 1 cent a gallon.| Said, when’ prices were falling, they | pices. H . d under very good ausy/ result of these tests it has been shown 
, taunt e) With the celing. optimistic, | 258200 Davison Chem.. 62% . 538 c0% Th "a new quotations <4 18 conte a eal-| bad toby wot Galy thd Tate 2 roel te seovi asp waved there was that cotton can be picked in this coun- 
The | Hudson’ y was -16. . 76 308 eral sl 78: n fear white and 14 cents for water| est but also thea i 7 something of the|try with white lab j 
de. : ** gis 9g 854 . ppreciation of money. in “xt * white labor as cheaply as it 
) that hold- sas aa ont gilt-edged list was irregular| 49,200 Gen Motors... Steer TPR baby ga , During last year business men in the| wo: scrum cam in the United States. Some of the 
16] terms were doit the main. French loans ne o- Asphalt . %  &B 56% mntario Steel Products, quarterly of United States of America had paid in FOREIGN EXC objections once urged against white 
Y 1im byt well maintained on an 5,000 Goodies tu “141 *1421%4 | 1% on common, payable February 15 terms of commodities, not the rate. of ee FF se: nedicaty ned fields of Queensiand 
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 purtnece, etc., as provided in the. Acts 
‘of Congress’ relating ‘to: bankruptcy, 
and that they may be adjudicated to 
be bankrupts within the purview of 
said acts,” 
‘ On August 20, 1921, defendants filed 
their answer denying all of the alle- 
gations of the complaint and challeng- 
ing the jurisdiction of the bankruptcy 
‘court on the following affirmative 
(allegations in substance: That on 
February 20, 1919, Edith S. Parker, as 
grantor, conveyed certain property to 
ea peeceamemen | the defendants as trustees of an ex- 
ie te niete | press trust under the common. law; 
rated Ponca complete that’ said instruments gave to defend- 
| of the fan ‘bench | ants as such trustees the fegal title to 
all the property and full power and 
discretion to manage and dispose of 
the same for 21 years, at the end of 
heey es time they were to account to 
“all owners of beneficial interests in 
les America, in which/|the trust estate; that the instrument 
er, N. A. Hawkenson and | contained the agreement of the gran- 
) nam eged .| tor and of the trustees that strangers 
pomerkg ~ woe ge to the trust might become parties there- 
’ «1 to by contributing money or property 
y time of the rendering of to the trust estate, and thereupon the 
the Central’ Trust Com-| trustees should issue to them certifi- 
acting as receiver, 


yf Illinois, cates of beneficial interest entitling | 
yen in contro] of the dssets ahd 


them to be fellow beneficiaries with 
0 -ot the society from October. 7. the original grantor, subject to all the 
 pre}im! ‘report filed by its 


limitations of the instrument; that the 

only dealings. defendants ¢ver had 

that due to} with plaintiffs was ‘to receive from 

latior H n Parker, plaintiffs .contributions .to the trust 

ae estate and to issue to them certificates 

Ce , be er im 1 + rag ~ of beneficial interests; and that plain- 
ers wt in over $11,000,000 

interests.” Vigorous 


tiffs, when they made their contribu- 

tions, had full knowledge of the! 
of the truth of this report was 
Parker, who said the re- 


limitations of the trust agreement and 
of the nature and extent of the, trust 
estate. Plaintiffs did not test the suf- 
ficiericy of the affirmative defense by 
to mention various valu-| motion to strike out under Equity Rule 
of the society. 33, and such new matter stood denied | 
follows: - under Equity Rule 31. Defendants. on 
States Circuit Court of 
‘the 7th district. 
m, and: paneion, 1921, 
. Parker, N. A. 


September 6, 1921, moved that the 
amended complaint be dismissed on 

ands Coe, alleged 
vate on) , itto, — 


the grounds that on its face it failed 
at Hartman, ‘Sarah Smith and 


‘to show that defendants were subject 
to the bankruptcy. statute and that 
: tye Ewetoteads, Respondents. 
. n to review and revise 


| plaintiffs had provable claims and that 

an act of bankruptcy had been com- 

mitted by defendants. This motion 

was overruled on September 9, 1921, 

and the case was referred to a special 
District Court, of the U. 
. Northerin- Dist. of Il., 
 Alschuler and aie 

ret Judges. 

1921, respondents 


master, to take testimony and make 
findings of fact and conclusions of 

her called plaintiffs) filed in 

ir a | for the Northern 
. A ne 


law. On September 17, 1921, de- 
fendants’ motion to set aside the order 
sufficient and also.in ordering a refer- 
. 8 ee weion nwa ence to a special. master. 

of William Hartman,|the foregoing statement' of the case, 

‘and “Alec C. Friendman, | delivered the opinion of the court: 
common law trust /|tions of fact are falsé and his coun- 
sane of The Co-Operative |sel may feel sure that the complaint 
America, 


| i iDir ¢ of reference was overruled. 
bankrupts. This| Paintiffs challenge our jurisdiction 
: = : ase ial in said district, a 1. Jurisdiction of this court. If a 
have for the| fails to btate a cause of action. In 


. By this petition to review and revise, 
defendants question the act of the 
District Court in holding the complaint 
at wae . iperseded by the fol-/ to entertain, this er to revidw and 
complaint filed oni Tévise. 
, 19211 < BAKER, Circuit J udge, after making 
fendant is confrontel. with a com- 
os ne Parker, N. A. Hawk- | Plaint to'have him adjudged a bank- 
i Coe, copartners trad-|rupt, he may believe thatthe allega- 


% ertion of six months next||the District Court his counsel, for-| 
“the date: of the filing of|merly by demurrer and now by mo- 
had their principal place | tion (but, because there are so many 
4n Chicago, in the County | kinds of motions, it may be more con- 
‘and district aforesaid, | venient to call a motion that chal-| 

bts to the amount of $1000;,| lenges thé legal sufficiency of a plead- 
ir petitioners are creditors of |ing a demurrer), may present his 
On Parker, N. H. Hawken-| views; and, if they accord with the 
Coe, copartners, trad-| views of the District Judge, the case 
common law trust |is at an end unless the plaintiffs can 

‘name of The Co-Operative | produce a sufficient complaint; but, if 
America, having provable |the demurrer is overruled,.the de- 
is amounting in the aggregate |fendant must answer and may be 
rh Securities held by them | subjected, to a Jong and expensive 
m of $500; that the nature | trial with respect’ to the truth of the 
‘a bunt of | oS Saad ‘Petitioners’ | allegations before an adjudication is 
Seven as i had. And if the defendant is adju- 
oaag a, ts the holder of.a| dicated a bankrupt, his counsel on 
- ite No. 6857, Class A,| appeal under.section 25a of the Bank-| 
f $500, secured by a/ruptcy Act may again urge his con- 

r mot ga on real estate in/tention that the complaint fails to 
_ ; mty, Michigan, the se- | state a cause of action. But must he 


‘cage 
hatsoever; that|he can have’ an appellate review of 
part, of an' issue of | that question? 


If the complaint in. sed rantey pro- 
jceedings were a bill in’ equity, the 
defendant prior to final decree could 
have no appellate review of the over- 
ruling of .his demurrer. But in 
federal procedure concerning appeals 
in equity there is: no statutory pro-” 
vision analogous. to Section 24b of the 
Bankruptcy Act. In some code states 
it is deemed a’matter of such vital im- 
portance to avoid a trial on a.bad 
pleading that the interlocutory order 
overruling the demurrer is at once re- 
newable. Certainly a complaint in 
bankruptcy is 80 ominous a threat that 
Congress might well have intended 
that a defendant. should “not be sub- 
jected to a trial of the trifth of the 
allegations before having a right to 
an appellate review of their legal suf- 
I ficiency. Section’ 25a provides for an 
appeal from a judgment adjudging the 
defendant a bankrupt., Section 24b 
gives to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
“jurisdiction in equity, either inter- 
locutory or final, to superintend and 
revise in matter of law the proceedings 
of the inferior courts of bankruptcy.” 
These methods of reviews are mutu- 
ally exclusive. Matter of Loving, 224 
‘U, S. 183; in re Friend, 134 Fed. 778; 
‘in re Mueller, 135 Fed. 711. This 
means, for example, that if a defendant 
3 has been adju a bankrupt he tay 
yint opera not choose between a review by appeal | 
Be ald | and. a review by original petition; but 
relates ry claims ‘must proceed by an appeal under See- |g 

: hee ‘pame tion 25a. If a Gefendant’s demurrer ‘to 
| a complaint st him has been over- 
nt| ruled, he has no right of srowel. 
Day CO though the enti in view is an 
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bank | showing | that some exceptional: con- 


1. 


|of jurisdiction in bankruptcy it was 


ness being ofjawait the outcome of a trial before| 


: ‘Rules 46 and 59 ofthe new Equity, 


jtestimony of witnesses should be 
jtaken orally in open court; and Rule 


| a5 ae8 Pe. Soot, a 


no control beyond appealing to a court 


review and revise is overruled. t. 
Sufficien¢y of the complaint. . For the 
case to be within the restricted limits 


necessary that the complaint shaw, not 
by pleading the evidence on the one 
hand or the, legal yiews of the pleader 
on the other, but by.a clear and un- 
equivocal statement of facts, that de- 
fendants were subject to the bank- 
ruptey statute, that. plaintiffs had the} 
legal capacity: to sue, and’ that’ de- 
féhdants had committed an act of 
bankruptcy. | 

(1) In the first ‘paragraph’ of the 
complaint there is an appositive clause 
describing defendants as “co-partners, 
etc.,” and the prayer is that the de- 
fendants, again described as co-part- 
ners, “be adjudicated.to be bankrupts”; 
while in the second paragraph there 
is an averment of false represéntation 
“that the alleged bankrupt was a 
going prosperous organization making 
a profit.” At the one point-the assault 
seems to be upon a plurality of named’ 
individuals; at the other upon a single 
organization. What theory of liability 
the pleader. had in mind, it is impos- 
sible to discover from any statement 
of the facts. If defendants were part- 
ners, ‘a clear, direct and unambiguous’ 
charée of the fact should have been 
made. What was meant by the ad- 
jective “alleged” in the phrase “an 
alleged common,law trust?’ If the 
alleged fact was the truth, if the only 
relationship between plaintiffs and de< 
‘fendants was that of beneficiaries and 
trustees of an express trust wherein 
the trustees had full title and control 
and the beneficiaries had no title and 


to restrain waste and malfeasance, 
then the. facts should have been 
pleaded so that a demurfer could test 
the question whether the bankruptcy 
statute “impinges upon.the otherwise 
exclusive jurisdiction: of equity over 
trusts. If the adjective “alleged” was 
used in.a questioning sense, implying 
that the relationship was not that of 
an express trust (In re Associated 
Trust 222 Fed. 1012), the. complaint 
exhibits no ‘basis of fact for the 
pleader’s doubt. If the common. law 
trust were a mere cover and sham, and 
if the true relationship between sO-. 
called beneficiaries and so-called -trus- 
tees was that of associates, without 
personal liability, in an “unincorpo- 
rated company” {in re + Order of 
Sparta, 242 Fed. 235), the complaint 
fails to set forth facts supportive of 
that theory of liability. 


This complaint, with ‘respect to 
jurisdiction over defendants, is too in- 
definite to support an action in bank- 
ruptcy. Many of the possible infer- 
ences as to what the pleader intended 
are mutually destructive ks contradic- 
tions; .but neither defendants nor the 
court should be compelled to indulge 
in conjectures. 


(2 Plaintiffs, in .the second para- 
graph of their complaint, disclose that 
they are not creditors in the commer- 
cial sense of unpaid sellers or lenders. 
If they are creditors, they ate so be- 
cause they have causes of sétion on 
account of having been led by fraud 
into accepting contracts. Did,they af- 
firm or rescind? We are unable to learn’ 
from the complaint. If they af- 
firm, the measure of damages is the 
difference between what they. received 
was actually worth and what it would 
have. been worth but for the fraud. 
There is no averment of the amount 
of that difference. If they rescinded; 
then they should. have tendered back 


what they have received, unless it was’! . 
utterly valueless, and thereupon they | 


would have rights of action for what 
they paid. There is no averment of 
what they paid. At one point they 
allege that what they received was of 
“absolutély _ no value.” At another 
they say they received proportionate 
interests in securities “of the value of 
less than $20,000.” 


Another defect, at leastas grievous, is 
plaintiffs’ failure to connect defend- 


ants with the fraud and to aver that /* 


REVISION OF BANK 


LAWS .IS PROPOSED 


The Five Million ‘Dollar Loss 

of One Company Through} 
- Improper _Irivestments ‘Illus- 
« trates the Need of-a Change 


Investments, ranging from loans to/ 
finance an attempted corner of the 
California olive market to backing the 
operation of a chain of motion picture 
theaters, have been discovered in the 
grand jury investigation of the Cosmo-| 
politan Trust Company, leading the 
jury: to the conclusion that the: total 


loss incurred by the closed bank can 
be safely estimated at $5,000,000. Jndi- 
cations are that: the stockholders are 
hopelessly. bankrupt, and that the de- 
positors face the prospect-of regaining 
little or no part of their deposits. 

The experience of this trust com- 
pany, therefore, becomes a case in 
point in the: light, of the comprehen- 
sive report of the ispecial commission 
on revision of banking laws filed Sat- | 
urday. Closure of five “mushroom” 
trust companies as thé result of un- 
sound operation has. given force to 
the conviction that banking institu- 
tions, being authorized and supervised 
by the State, should possess therefor 
a guarantee to the depositor that the 
institution can be intrusted with his 
savings. If the extent of state super- 
vision is not sufficient at present, it 
is felt that it should be so extended 
that the granting of a charter. means 
more in both responsibility and ila- 
bility. ‘ 

The special commission, in its rec- 
ommendations, attacks this problem:in|} 
a far-reaching manner. 
proposals for the strengthening of| 
specific laws now. 6n the statute books 
are made. The suggested safeguards 


against recurrence of, the recent ¢it- 


uation, however, are ‘n three outstand- 
ing. recommendations. The commis- 
sion proposes that a plan be adopted 
whereby the bank commissioner shall 
be. kept in constant touch ‘with the 
transfer of assets from one department 
of°a trust company to another, 


Penalties Imposed 


That penalties be imposed for vio- 
lation of the banking laws, .is the sec- 
ond major. aii ene These’ 


‘commissioner. 


A numberof 


penalties omnia be in accord with the 
seriousness of the crime, but are felt 
to fill a need for a deterrent not now 
provided by law. In the third proposal, 
additional- power would be granted 
the bank commissioner allowing him 
fo enter a bank for the purpose of ex- 
amination at any time that he feels 
eonditions warrant. With respect to 
‘the maintenance of savings depart- 
ments by trust companies, the commis- 
sion expresses considerable doubt as 
to its wisdom, but does not propose 
cessation of, the practice on the ground 
‘that it. would too seriously disturb 
the géneral bariking situation, | 

While notattributing the -experi- 
ence of the several banks ¢losed in 
Boston to the existence under: ‘the 
same trust company management of 
| savitigs and commercial departments, 
the commission does suggest that the 
two departments be allowed. to effect 
transfer of assets on report to the 
The commissioner 
‘would be given $0 days to order re- 
transfer, and a penalty: is provided 
for violation of the act -suggested 
embodying this idea. 

Among the other recommendations 
made by the commission is one under 
which banks would be required to fur- 
nish the bank coaiatesioner a weekly 
statement of its reserves on each day 

of the week. This follows out, some- 
what, the daily statement-required by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of its mem- 
bers. Failure to make up its: reserve 
to the point required by law within 30 
days after notification by the com- 
missioner would warrant his taking 
over the corporation and liquidating 
its affairs, under another proposed 
law. ‘ 

Yearly audits by a public account- 
ant approved by the commissioner: of 
banks would be required under b 
provisions‘ of another suggested la 
Extension. of the annual examinations 
by the commissioner at the expense of 
the State is recommended. to include 
examination at ‘any time he may feel | 
conditions warrant. The commission 
seconds the Governor’s stand that 
neither the Commonwealth, nor any 
political ‘subdivision thereof should 
have claim to -priority on the pay- 
ment of its deposits in 2 ‘closed bank. 


| . Liquidating. Expense 

‘There is a bill before the Legisla- 
ture under which the State would 
stand the expense of liquidating closed 
banks. ; It is urged on the ground that 


the Commonwealth has a.responsibil- 
lity in connection’ with the insolvency 
of the — and the depositors 


should not be ‘forced to stand the éx- 
pense of,.a receiver. — 

“A tendency has been shown by 
legislation proposed in recent years,” 
the commission’s report, continues, “to 


enlarge the scope of the operations of 


cooperative banks and credit unions, 
by permitting them to ‘embark upon a/| 
general. banking business to an extent 
greater than originally contemplated. 
The commission is of. the opinion that 
any such extension of the operations 
of these institutions would be unwise, 
and would be a further change in the 
original banking system of the Com- 
monwealth which has proved its 
soundness in the past, and it believes 
that the best interests of all would be 
served by limiting the functions and 
operations of such institutions to the 
fields already provided for them. 

“The commission feels that private 

and foreign banks and bankers should 
be brought under closer .supervision 
of the commissioner of banks. There 
are many difficult and complicated 
problems growing out of this line of 
business, and the law relating thereto 
Have not considered the subject in a 
comprehensjve. manner. The subject 
is so closely interwoven with the ques- 
tion whether the State wishes to un- 
dertake the regulation of large express 
and telegraph companies who receive 
money for transmission’ that it has 
been impossible for the commission to 
give this matter the attention and 
study it deserves. ‘The commission 
feels that a careful and thorough revi- 
sion of such laws should be made and 
recommends that this work be per- 
forméd by the body which will be.con- 
stituted to revise the laws relating to 
investments of savings banks and sav- 
ings departments of trust companies, 
if its recommetidations in that respect 
are — favorably by the Legis- 
lature.” < 


WINTER ASCENT OF 
MT. RAINIER PLANNED 
SEATTLE, Wash., Jan. 30—An as- 


cent of 14,408 feet to the, Summit of 
Mt. Rainier will be started next 


j Thursday by Jacques. Bergue and Jean 


and Jacques Landry,.in an effort. to 
accomplish a feat which miountaineers 
say: has not beeh attempted in winter. 
The climbers will..use: especially 
made skis on’ the. first’ part of their 
journey. The United States Army Sig- 
nal.Corps has arrapged to send men 
to the base of the mountain and af- 
ford every ene means. of commu- 
nication. : 


MUNICIPAL COAL YARD 
HAILED AS BIG SUCCESS 


LINCOLN, Nebraska (Special) 
Commissioner Charles W. Bryan, 
charge of the municipal coal yard, 
jeamaniie ned some: months ago, says it 
has beén a most effective regulator of 
|profiteering. The coal sold comes 
from Franklin County, Illinois, and is 


' 


in 


for domestic purposes. 

Mr. Bryan says that at the present 
time 25 per cent of the citizens of 
Lincoln are being kept warm by coal 
from the city yard. He has sold 2752 


worth of coal in three months. This 
has cost $32,170 on‘board the cars at 
Lincoln, and has sold at $10.50 a ton, 
leaving an 81-cent margin for the city. 
This has been used to finance the op- 
erations of the yard, none of the $15,- 
000 originally appropriated having 
been used. 

This coal is now being sold at $9.90, 
which is nearly $5 below what coals of 
equal heating quality were being re- 
tailed in the city. Most of these com- 
petitive coals have been reduced in 
price, and other coals that the dealers 
could lay down here in competition 
have been sold at less than the city 
yard price. 

Mr. Bryan estimates the saving to 
those who bought coal direct from 
the city at $5000 for each of the three 
months, and to- this he thinks should, 
be added’ the $3 a ton that city com- 
petition has caused other dealers to 
cut to their customers. 


NONPARTISAN HEAD ~ 
FACES BANK CHARGE 


Sas, 30—A. .C.. 


JACKSON, Minn., 
Nonpartisan League, today completed 


of the Minnesota Espionage Law and 
was released. He was convicted. of 


Service Act. 

He has promised to appear at Fargo, 
N. D.; no Feb. 6, 
charge of complicity in the alleged. ~ 


ings from the Scandinavian-American 
Bank of Fargo. Hastings, a former 
officer of the bank,. ‘which is now 


closed, is being sought at* Seattle. — 


a bituminous coal economically usable. 


different persons a total of $39.639 


Townley, president of the National” | 
a 90-day jail sentence for violation 
making spéeches against the Selective’ 


to answer a y: 


embezzlement of $3000 by J. J. Hast-. - 
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Room and Bath 
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Hotel 
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Metropolitan in its appointments and 
operation, yet: known ‘best of all for its 
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ke 
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plaintiffs believed and acted on the} eam 


false representations. 


This camplaint, with reapect to 
plaintiffs’ capacity to sue, is: insumi- 
cient. 


(3) In the lest paragraph preceding 
the prayer, the complaint chargés that 
defendants committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy by transferring a sum of money 
to one of the defendants without con- 
sideration. Taking the complaint as 
being against partners, transference 
of partnership money to one of the 


partners (without consideration, and |. 


therefore to be held as partnership 
assets) could not be an act of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Our conclusion is that the’ District 
Court erred in sustaining the legal 
sufficiency of the complaint. 

III. Inasmuch as the present com- 
plaint is bad, and it can not now be 
known that plaintiffs will ever produce 
a good one, the order of reference 
should be canceled. Plaintiffs’ capacity 
to sue and defendants’ capacity to be 
adjudged bankrupts lie at the founda- 
tion of this proceeding. Even under 
the old rules, it was held to be erfo- 
neous to make @ general reférence 
without dt first deciding whether there 
‘was any right to proceed. In re King, 
179 Fed. 694. Section 18d of the Bank- 
ruptcy Statute directs that “the judge 
rey determine, as. soon a8 may. be, 

issues. presented by the pleadings. 
ting that this does not destroy 
ne power ‘to refer a bankruptcy case 
toa special master in an advisory ca- 
‘pacity, attention should -be paid to. 


és. Rule 46 contemplates that the 
59 directs that “a reference to a mas- 
ter shall ‘be the exception, not the 
rule, and shall be made ‘only upon a 
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Homelike, Clean, Excellent Cuisine 
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Five Minutes from E 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SOUTHERN 


HOTEL ic 


202 West 103rd Street, New York 


, A hotel of Quality and Refinement, 
located in the Residential Section of the 
West, Side. Short Block from Broad- 
way ‘Subway Station, within easy reach 
of all. Shops and Theatres. 


Rates— Silt Em 


$1.50 
alien bath en nearby .$2,00 

bedroom, ’ for 2 , 
earier: 2 bedrooms and bath.. a oy 3: $5 


Excellent Restaurant — Moderate 
Prices.. Table d’Hote or a la Carte, 
Write for Booklet A and Map of N. Y. City 
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‘Rooms $2 per day 


Hotel! Endicott 


81st Street and Columbus Ave., 
New York City 


One Block From Central Park 
Large outside Rooms and Bath for two 


Parlar, Bedroom and Bath, $30 to $40 


3 | $25 to $30 per week. 


* WESTERN 
Seattle, Washington ; 
New Washington Hotel 


_NEW ENGLAND | 


- Exclusively for Women! 


_HOTEL PRISCILLA 


-Feiate ath and tong dietanee pene 


NEW YORK 


John McE. Bowman 
President 


The traveler arriving at 
Grand Central Terminal 
can go directly to any one 
of the Bowman Hotels at 
Pershing Square without 
taxicab or baggage transfer. 


THE BILTMORE 
HOTEL COMMODORE 
Geo. W. Sweeney, V. P. 
» THE BELMONT 
James Woods, V. P. 
AND 
MURRAY HILL HOTEL © 
James Woods, V. P. 
THE ANSONIA 


in the Riverside Residential Section 
Edw. M. Tierney, V. P. 
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WINNIE Sn. 25 (pda) oa 
> « pirited citizens .. of 
an or tation 


Community Players, | 

“Will be the development { 

cof the Little Theater idea, 

juragement of arts ancil- 

wail “a Starting ag he 

th no fun e 

a have interested a 

ently large number of other citi- 

ot ¢ ‘the project and have obtained 

2 sum which they hope will pay ex- 
| é the season. The »first 
* by John Gals- 


, e goed 5 ley W Ace - 
eg a) ” 
eT coat 


seem to have}. “The Little ese ” said Alan 
d their tn- ‘Crawley; one of the leading members 
‘plot to/of the organization, “is a workshop ‘of 


‘a comn rest of the community. 
r, is | We Seek: to present to the public the 
srry, | best English dramatic art, to design/ 
‘~ 4end make our own scenery and c oe 
se.|tumes, to produce oursown elect 
J effects, in fact, to run a theater for 
| the benefit of the people, with no finan- 
} cial profit in view. 
»-| “Otir aims are to provide facilities 
nde- | for the production of plays written by 
igh | Canadian authors and to produce nae 
can'| matic of the highest order; to 
jlay the tion for such a Canadian 
theater as will offer to Canadian play- 
ers the possibility of acquiring and 
practicing their art in their own coun- 
try, and under the diréction and con- 
trol of their own countrymen. - 
. “In.the Winnipeg Little Theater, the 
painters may design and build scenery- 
jand costumes and stage settings; the 
electrician may practice and develop 
- | the beauty from lights and darkness; 
{the writer can produce his genius of 
thought and teach his lessons, and the 
beauty of our mother tongue be spoken 
|by the actors for the enjoyment and 
education of the people. The opportu- 
nity for all craftsmen is wide in the 
theater workshop. % 


F. J: MCORMICK 


DUBLIN, Jan. 10 (Special)—Of all 
the actors who have trod.the Abbey 
| Theater stage in’ Dublin, Mr. F. J. Mc- 

rmick- has proved the most versatile. 

o part seems to come amiss to _him— 
mature, young, hero, lover, .villain or 
‘jwhat you will. He served his. ap- 
prenticeship for the stage in popular 
Irish drama at the.Queen’s and else- 
where in Dublin, before joining the 
Abbey company, where for. the past 
few seasons he has built up an eén- 
viable reputation as an actor of i 
ling qualities, : 

He. played at the Abbey up to the 
end of the last season but. owing to 
‘the theater remaining closed so long, 
sought an engagement elsewhere and 
accepted the réle of the young lover, 

O'Hara, in the successful comedy, 
“Paddy the Next Best Thing,” on tour, 
and played in it in September at the} 
Gaiety , Theater when he visited his! 
native ‘city,’ Dublin, with Mr. .Court- 
neidge’s- company, ‘All who saw him. 
act consider that he was wasting, his 
| great talent on this colorless. char- 
acter, instead of creating an endless 
| variety of Ane studies in modern Irish 
drama. 

Diderot’s description of.an ideal 
actor applies to Mr. McCogmick’s 
work. It runs thus: “The actor who: 
plays from thought, from study of hu- 
‘man nature, from constant imitation 
‘of some ideal type, from imagination, 
from mémory, will ‘be one and the 
game at iall pefformances, will. be al- 
ways at his best mark; he has cop- 
sidered, combined, . learned and ar- 
|. ranged. the whole thing in his head; 
‘his dietion is neither monotonous nor 
dissonant. His passion has a définite 
he. course—it has bursts and it has r 

"|tions; it has a beginning, a middle 
‘}and@ an end. The accents are the 
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tween two performances, the Jatter is 
generally the better. He will ‘be in- 
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| the plot, though 


a clearcut and getierous bit of artistic 


‘make up the charm of her individu- 


ingenuous enramhrensie 


d be sald that he fatiet: was “The 
bor Leader,” in which | biped cast 


te him, Securit to: bi 


He is now a thorough artist, and it. 
h that touring’ 
in one part for an efinite poriod 
will not rob the stage of one of the’ 
most promising and versatile of its 
younger ‘players. All who~<have fol- 
lowed Mr. McCormick’s | career so far 
feel that he has it in him to reach 
the top. 


“MARJOLAINE”” 
**Pomander Walk” Set to Music 


“Marjolaine,” adapted from ‘Louis: N. 
Parker’s comedy; “Pomander Walk,” 
music by Hugo Felix, book by. Catherine 
ee a lyrics by Brian Hooker ; 

Russell Janney at the Broad- 

urst yen r, New York City, evening of 

January 24, 1922. The cast: 

Admiral Sir Peter Antrobus, 

Albert G. Anasows} 

Royal, Cuttér 

Mrs. Pamela Poskett......—Daisy Belmore 
The Rev. Jacob Sternroyd, D. D.,. 

Colin Campbell 


The Eyesore aioouea Tevveees edd, Ta Brocq 
Punch ‘and Judy Mah Paul farren 


Miss 
Mr. Basil Pringle 
Jerome Brooke-Hoskyn, Esa., 

Leondis Paw! 
Se een By SE # MR IG AY Merle Stev 
Mme: Lucie Lashesnais. fos prt Strons 
Nanette 
Lieut, the Hen. Jack Sayle.. 
NED whic eine b cree heeos wispedpa #2": Se 
BOO. vcs cock Swe : Addeson Youngs 
John Sayle..... 0s 6...5% -Worthe Faulkner | 4 
Mille, /Marjolaine Lach s..Peggy Wood} 


NEW YORK, Jan.. 28 (Special) — 
When a musical. piece comes along}. 
which is not just another, there 
is occasion. -for satisfaction... This 
time there is joy in the experience, | 
for .copious- quantities of . those 
gentile qualities of entertainment} 
which..graced Mr. Parker’s comedy | 
have been preserved’ through the 
perils of its adaptation to thé. mu- 
sical comedy stage.'The adapters have 
gone ‘farther than-most of their kind 
in letting well enough alone. Poman- 
der Walk’s. people have~not been de- 
prived of their charm by caricature; 
often interrupting 
the music, is still sturdy enough to 
stand on its own legs, and’ the: dia- 


A 


| 


7 


logue is free of those gags and other | 


comic paper fags which by ‘most 
adapters are grafted upon original 
scripts to: make them “snappy.” They 
didn’t have to push “Pomander Walk” 
over the footlights; and “Marjolaine™ 
floats over as gently. 


-Well-Liked Characters. * 4 


On the strains of mellow AR a Aur 
friends of the Walk float back to ues 
the Admiral Sir Peter, blustering: rd 
of his own quarterdeck until i Mrs 
Pamela: .Poskett deposes him 
Sternroyd, -with his nose bu 
heraldry and his. umbrella. tuck¢ eg, 
der his arm; Brooke-Hoskyn, Esqa., 
“Brooke, my ‘boy— ” just like that— 
6waggering hfs way from banquet to} 
banquet; the: Jack Sayles, father and 
son, the Lachesnais, mother . and 
daughter, and ‘their crisscross ro- 
mance; and all the others beside that 
bewitching youngster, Miss Barbara 
Sternroyd. A merry lot, these, with 
songs that express their charm, sung 
‘almostvall the time with the musi+ 
cianly skill that erg nausea their 
writing. 

Miss. Wood revels in the réle of 
Marjolaine, and the audience revels 
with her. Her. lyxic voice has the 
freshness of morning dew, sparkling 
with sunshine. She’ has e good; 
judgment not constrain ‘its lyric 
quality within the limits. of ‘the 
dramatic, and now and then she bub- 
bles over into a coloratura free of 
any sense of “This is a very Aifficult 
feat; see how easily I do it.” And 
Mise ood acts; her Marjolaine is as 
youthfully effervescent .as her voice; 
and in one scene, where she tells her 
mother of her regard for Jack Sayle, 
she blossoms into high comedy’ acting. 


Miss. Peggy ‘Wood 
Miss Wood knows how to share the 


spotlight with others. — The -“Don't-| 
Don’t-Don’t” duet with Mary Hay was 


- 


~ 


cooperation. This mite, Miss Hay, isa 
Barbara Stertroyd who: occupies your 
attention almost. constantly with the | 
countless details ‘of. method which | 


ality. She ‘should ite of course, be 


8S 
the vocal appeal of her Barbara; you 


‘lteel that this is just: about the way | 
Barbara Sternroyd wotld sing, any-| 
‘|way, and you applaud for more. 
d pote 

be agg 


wondér when a musical piece will 
Hay, and u;hope 
has al | 
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” FRANKLIN DYALL 


‘| is hound to teach you something,” in- 


audience to enable him to paint; a mu- 
‘sician does not want an audience to 


There one has to have an undérstand- 


©; also. 


Dublin: We had only. our little sav- 


atal-what is usually known as a box- 
Office play. 
ment. But the little*’ theater “was 


‘photographically correct. settings for 
plays. 


ground... The dresses showed up de- 
_}lightfally—and the whole production 


Dr.| #as—Othello!’ 


-} But with all the truth of paradox.” 


precious patron. 


} “I want to appeal to the public at | 
4 Jarge—at all events the thinking pub- 


On Aetiaeek ‘Acting and a 
Repertory Plan. >> 

’. LONDON, Jan. 12. (Special) 
“You want me to tell you, about my 
‘career?’ said Mr. Franklin Dyall to a 
visitor. from..The Ghfistian Science 
Monitor: “My career! Have I had a 
carter?. Oh, I know that I have now 
been on the stage for many years; but 
it seems to me that I am only on the 
verge of my career. All the years that 
have gone have merely. taught me 
what:a lot there is to learn; for every 
fresh play ‘seems to open.up new pos- 
sibilities of éxpression, or a phase nf 
life- hitherto not met.” 

“Then, of course, each new selene 


' 


terrupted the visitor. 

“No, I do not quite understand that. 
I have often heard artistes say it, but 
to me—unless one is playing comedy I 
cannot see what an audience has to do 
with one’s work. I like to know they 
are there—and there in large numbers. 
But they do not affect my perform- | m 
ance. If some one came and told me 
there was a-fine house—although in 
‘reality there wag ’an empty theater—it 
would not make my performance any 
different.. A painter does not want an 


enable him to play. But, of. course, 
with comedy it is a different mutter. 


ing with one’s audience; and in farce 


Differences -in Audiences 


“Of course, audiences ‘differ enor-} 


‘mously.. One feels a quiet, sympa- 
thetic audience—one “is disturbed by 

a restless non-understanding one. So 
that perhaps it may be said™ that an 
audience can make a performance im- 
‘possible in a measure, and by sympa- 
‘thy and intelligence can allow one. 
But they cannot. create what is not 
there: The more éxperience I have of 
‘audiences, the more I am jmpressed 
by the fact of an.appreciation of higher 
work than is usually given them... And 
't believe at the present time we seri-| 


ously underrate their intelligence ahd} 


taste. 1 remenrber in 1918 when-Mary 
Merrall and‘I had the Abbey Theater, 


ings by ‘way of capital; yet we ‘reck- 
lessly pu¢: on. a play that we ‘both 
liked onally, but which was not 


It seemed a rash experi- 


packed nightly to see that play;.and 
ordinary normal men and women! 
And our daring was rewarded. 

“T am not a believer in elaborate 


In*the one I speak of .we had 
only a plain gray casement cloth back- 


cost. under £50.. Only the other: da 
I was talking to 4 friend abou af Sa vini 
in ‘Othello.’ . ‘What. sort of a. produe- 
tion-did he give the play?’ I ‘asked. 
“What type of scenery?’ ‘Scenery! 
‘didn’t notice the ‘scene. All I & 


tings. No setting, however rich, can 
compensate for the lack of acting; and 
if the acting is great and the play 
worth seeing—nothing else matters.’ 

“Why is it that one sees so little 
of: what one may call great acting?” 
asked the visitor. : 


As to Great Acting 


“Thére are so few great actors. 
There are, hundreds of people on thé 
stage—yes. But so many people mis- 
take a liking for the art for an exec- 
utive ability. I remember when I was 
a lad taking part in an amateur per-. 
formance ‘in which a professional lady 
was helping us. So impressed: was she 
by my emotional power that she went 
to my father and told ‘him it would 
bea.a criminal thing if he did not allow 
me to go om the stage. The night of 
the, performance came—and I made 
about as big a failure as’ anyone 
‘could wish. The audience roared over’ 
my efforts. I simply had no technique 
whatever. Feeling? Tons of it—enough 
for a five-act tragedy. ‘You must feel, 
to be able to. act—to beable to act, 
you must not feel.” Paradoxical—yes. 


“And what are you going .to do 
next?” 

“TI don’t know. 
is to establish in London a real 
repertory company... No, I do not mean} 
a.home for gloom and. depression.. 
Nor shonld I begin by saying ‘This is 
mot. going to pay and therefore we 
jmust put up with inferior actors and 
only pay small mere living wage sal- 
aries.’ The best will be quite good 

ough for me. I should -run it on 

ractical lines; not a fanatic’ 
@ common-sense, reasonable 


plays that are varied in type and on Se 
gree,~so’that I should cater for all. 
tastes—not merely forthe somewhat 


Public for Good Plays 


™ 


what: Ls = one ‘that 4 is! 


{@ certain little theater I wot of... 
Name from, me. 


} Wilkie, and is now in process, of exe- 


popularity of the moving pictures’ has 


are today.', In Auckland, for example, 
the largest 
wale | generation pe 


Cesar” and “Macbeth.” » 
dy 
That is the one auttin a: 


n|enly answer to all who think it necese, ste 
sary to lavish a fortune on stage sét- 


‘tention of playing . good modern 
| comedy, Lack of public support drove 
him back to Shakespeare, 


What I want to do pa 


# 


_much stress has b 


estan “and well off, and the wanth 
all the better for. if. 

“But. this, of course, means a certain 
amo of capital.. And with theater 
rents as-they are now! But there is 


No: - Wild horses shall not drag the 
And if I told you— 
you would laugh. Weshall see—when 
the necessary capital comes: along. 

“What are the qualities necessary to 
make up a great actor?” ‘sald the 
visitor. 

“That is a difficult question. “To 
begin with, one must. have a certain 
‘something’; what it-js, I know not. 
You have it or you haven’t. It’s some- 
thing inside. Orie should have moral 
qualities—intellectaal, spiritual. Above 
all ohe should have experience of. life. 
One must rise superior to what may 
appear to be failure.. A great thing to 
my way of thinking is to get rid of 
one’s ‘ego’—vanity—what is it? But it 
is something which I am sure must be 
eliminated. I know one quite good 
actor’ but the ego is in excelsis. Be 
humble—gincere—and simple. ‘Sim- 
plify—simplify,’ says Thoreau. 

MT - actor’s eareer! It is one of the 

uticertain in the world. We may 
think we are on the high road td suc- 
cess and—lo; the mext moment ‘we 
find ourselves connected with failure! 
after failure. Or perhaps a long period 
of enforced idleness, ironically known 
as ‘resting,’ ‘The only thing is to go 
on cheerfully working, hoping,’ and: 
hanging on to one’s ideals; knowing 


that sooner or later success. will come.” |. 


“SHAKESPEARE IN: 
AUSTRALASIA 


AUCKLAND, Dec. 20 Vibpectaticthe 
ambitious program of playing’ Shake- 
speéare’s plays-in New Zealand and Atis-. 
tralia has-been annotinced by Allan 


cution. Both countries are lacking in 
Shakespearean produdtions,.and it- 
deed high-class drama of any kind. 
The theatrical business, is mostly in, 
the hands of a combine, which*has for. 
jits motto “What the public. wants,” or 
what the combine thinks. the™ public; 
wants. Pantomimes, musical Cottiedies. 
aud revues are lavishly staged and 
played to érowded audiences, and} - 
melodramas have been imported. . The: 


also affected the demand «for the 
classical drama and .good modern | 
plays.. ‘Shakespearean ‘performances 
are few dnd far between, and niany of 
the best works of contemporary Eng- 
lish playwrights are not seen jn. Aus- 
tralasian. theaters. 

The taste for moderni comedy. seems 
to. have fallen away. Thirty and 40: 
years ago there wete probably ‘more 
performances of 


» 


wn in. New Zealgnd, a 


spondent saw “Julius Cesar” 30 years 
AgO,. Rohde a by te amie re igor’ 


Mr. Wilkie who is. aaentek by his 
wife, Miss Hunter-Watts) is an Eng- 
lish actor and has -been in the domin- 
ions for some years, playing all pe 
of parts from melodranr to mo 
English comedy and baked x 
Some little timé ago he established 
himself in New Zealand with the in- 


and he 
formed -the idea of playing Shake- 
speare on~novel lines~ and seeing 
whether the Australasian public would 
maintain a permanent organization 
for the production of all the works. 
Nothing so ambitious has ever- been 
attempted in these. colonies. Mr. Wil- 
kie remarks that Samuel\ Phelps pro- 
duced 33 of the plays and Sir Frank 
Benson’s tally.is 31, but-he hopes to 
do better. He has made a good start, | 
for-in the 10 months he has produced 
10 plays; and is prepafing several 
others. Australia and New Zealand 


have given him promisiig encourage- | 


ment in his task.. Mr. Wilkie makes a 
special appeal to schools and students, 
and in many places men and women 


world have helped him, and the news- 
pers have given special prominence 
to his work. \ 

The secret of his method of produc- 
‘tion is rapidity and simplicity. He con- 
tends that the appeal of Shakespeare 
has. béen overlaid with mystery, and 
blunted by teaching in. whith too 
laid on gram- 
mar, philology and “various readings.” 
Moreover, interest has béen chilled by 
over-elaboration in production. He 
stages-the plays as they are written, 
with few “cuts.” 
~The simplest of scen§ty is used. 
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d plays than. there}. 


-} ae. the: Eve of the ‘second e) 


* Your: corre-}' 


| Lee Simon 


prominent in the educational and art | 


Coatiiteing. is ‘pestis 

r scenery curtains are used for the 
most part—side and back—which eny 
ables the scenes to be changed in a 
few seconds. These dark curtains 


often produce an effect much more 


beautiful. and impressive—because 
they leave something to the imagina- 
tion—than the carefully painted and 
expensive “sets” to which the public 
has grown accustomed. This was 
particularly noticeable in “Macbeth, 
which also-gained enormously through 
being taken with only one interval. 

This practice of Mr. Wilkie’s of hav- 
ing only one wait.in the performance 
enables the audience to follow the 
story! with much closer attention than 
it can under ordinary conditions of 
staging. The thread of beauty, the 
appeal to the imagination, are not be- 
ing continually broken, not only by 
the obtrusiveness of the setting, but 
by frequent intervals: Such methods 
of speed and simplicity must be much 
nearer to the conditions for which 
Shakespeare wrote the plays than the 
elaborate staging which marks the 
average Shakespearean production. 

‘Mr., Wilkie is not.a great actor, and 
his company, measured by good Eng- 
lish. and American standards, is sec- 
ond rate, but they give impressive 
performances of several of the 
tragedies. They acted nine plays in a 
fortnight in their Auckland season. 
“Macbeth”—a_ really thrilling per- 
formance,-was played in two hours 
and .a half. 

Mr. Wilkie is now-preparing several 
new productions, including “King 
John,” “Richard II,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” -He is/ playing in Australia 
and hopes to pe back.in New Zealand, 
as part of a regular itine , before 
very long. - Hé aes his wife tre wrapped 

up in their work. . ‘They . are . deep 
stutients: of Shakespearean. literature, 
of which they possess a fine collection. 
As~they take up the lesser known 
plays, their task becomes more diffi- 
cult, for stage tradition is not. nearly 
so easy to come by as.in England. Mr. 
Wilkie is starting a quarterly maga- 
zine to be devoted to Shakespeare and 
Shakespearean ‘riticism, He is enlist- 
ing the support of all the. Shakespear- 
ean societies in Australasia, and hopes 
to make the journal a center of 
sceeire pearean study and interest. 


‘THEATRICAL NOTES _ 


“The Rose of Stamboul, +3 with Hen- 
did Brian, Tessa, Kosta, and Jim: Bar- 
ton iA the cast, is to ‘succeed “The 
Chocolate - Soldier” -at the Century 
Theater;"New . York. ~ 


George Bernard Shaw’s- “Back. to 
Methuselah” is to be -produced in 
three parts, éach part to run one week 


City, the weeks ‘peginning February 
27, March:6 and March 13.~ Miss Mar- 
garéet. Wycherly has. been mentioned 
ode, 


Philip Moeller is supervising the pro- 
yed | duction and Frank Reicher is direct- 
fd pe the rehearsals of the first section. 
is making the sets, The 
Theater Guild of’ New York is making 
the production. 


“Troilus and Cressida” has just been 
put on for the first time. in. Tzech at, 
the Vinchrady Theater in Prague. The 
experiment, although somewhat 
ing, has proved’ a success and is t- 
tracting large and deeply interested: 
audiences. .The. main “geeson is that 
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“Peace, oh Peace, with’ One Another” 
) —Danton 
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Pop. $1.50 Mat. Tom’w 2:10 


McINTYRE 
and HEATH 


RED PEPPER 
___ -BeEPERED WITH LAUGHTER” 


and beautiful. [ 


at. the Garrick~ Theater, New York}. 


“THE WILD CAT *3 


| —N-¥, Globe. 


Jarvelay: Kvapll, the, peauper, Js 

man of able imaginative oN 
and with a special predilection for the 
fantastic appeal of the = particular 
drama-he happens to be studying. In 
“Troilus and Cressida” his ideas on 
dressing and mounting Shakespeare 
are distinctly novel..Thus, while his 
Hector and Ajax adopt the more or 
less conventional costume associated 
with such characters by stage pro- 
ducers all the world over, his Nestor 
is Druidical, his Achilles is Eliz- 
abethan, and his Troilus is simply a 
normal Trojan youth of the period. 
Yet the mixture of styles and ages is 
never incongruous or arbitrary. It is 
thought ‘out with care, and has an 
appointed part in the general scheme 
of the production as a whole. Other 
English dramas translated into Tzech 
are also down for production in 
Prague. The list includes Marlowe's 
“Edward II,” Shélley’s “Conci,” and 
Galsworthy’s “Strife.” 


Some of the London theaters are 
setting a good example in introducing 
fine specimens of pictures and fur- 
niture and art treasures generally 
into their vestibules and lounges, etc. 
It is. really a revival of a very old 
custom, for in the far off days of 
Vauxhall Gardens a number of Hogarth 
studies were always on view. At a 
later period Sir Henry Irving made the 
syceum something of a treasure house; 
and the corridors and saloons were 
enriched with a number of good paint- 
ings and prints and tapestries, as was 
also the case at Drury Lane. Not to 
be outdone in this direction, Tree made ~ 
portions of His Majesty’s Theater 
rather resemble an antique shep. 
Thus, armor and Louis XIV furniture 
were to be seen in the foyers and pub- 
lic-Tooms, and portraits and designs . 
hung on every wall. When, however, 
these were put up to auction the other . 
‘day, they fetched very little. At the 
Globe Theater (of which Miss Marie 
Loébr is the lessee) there are displayed 
some valuable canvases from the brush 
of Val Prinsep, R. A., and the Little 
Theater has a collection of pictures 
which is continually -being changed. 
All this is a commendable sign, and 
shows. that the managements con- 


the entr’actes in a manner which will 
satisfy the more refined tastes of their 
audiences, — 
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Music Box 
Eves. 8:18, Mats. Wed. and Sat/at 2:15 
“Best musical show ever mad 


BRYANT 1470 


ein America.” 
IRVING BERLIN'S : 


“Music Box Revue”’ 


[SAM H. HARRIS TEL. BRYANT 6344 
Eves, 8:20; Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:29 


SIX CYLINDER LOVE 


A New Comedy by Wm. Anthony McGuire 


| vi ERNEST TRUEX | 
‘Globe!Theatre man — St. Bye. t 8.15 


= sage. FN G9OD SHOW,” says Pres. Harding 
bg HARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


“Good Morning Dearie” 


7 


bs amend A CAST OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE 


BOOTH Mats. Wed. ee 
54 Consecutive Weeks in - 
GEORGE The Green 
CENTURY T8e4TRE PARK WEST. 
EVES. 8:30. MATS. WED. and SAT. ° 
A BRILLIANT PRESENTATION OF 
The Chocolate Soldier 
AMBASSADORS, Si Si. .2a2 
THE GREAT 5 MUSICAL HIT 
NORA BAYES 3e ti: , 44th W. SU wre Evs. 2: - 


West 45th 8t. eg 8:30. 
& _ 
i/ LAST WEEK 
TRE 62ND 8ST. AND 
The MESSRS. SHUBERT Offer 
__WITH I DONALD BRIAN—TESSA KOSTA 
“BLOSSOM TIME” 
Matinees Wed. Sat. 


\JUST MARRIED 


< 


The Laughing Hit 
WITH VIVIAN MARTIN & LYRHE OVERMAN 


CHICAGO 


SC | = COHAN’ S GRAND 34 


Sem. H. Harris Presents Ppt 
A Romantic Comedy of Gay Deeds 


Litt Old-_New r York 
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cerned are endeavoring to. cater for : 


“book pias a 
lition, I, as a Bookman, 
he ety of the. beanie 


reer but. 
require gny great petspicac- 
: ern that the author, was a 


tye ried 
s‘that are age a? seen was 80. cs 
nt and so buoyant that ‘no 
bility ever affected her. She had- a. 
lous gift of looking on the’ t 
sie. of everything, losing sight of 
| gloom use of the light that shines 
_| behind it. 


F 
»}|, For years the secret of her ‘identity: 
} was well kept. This was intentional. 
“4 'Those who ‘had charge of “The Road- 
"| mender” after “Michael Fairless” had 
“} passed away, desired that her person- 
?} ality/should be Hid@en from the public: 
/}gaze. The book contained her mes- 
|sage. There“was nothing else to tell. 
| The Search for:““Michael Fairless” 
| But as edition after edition of “The 
Roadmender” was called for, 
the name “Michael Fairless” betame 
widely known, paragraphs began to 
appear in the. papers guessing at 


; ' 
it 


her identity, and articles were writ- 


“and |: 
‘mender as the spiritual imagination 


beautitel, full. oh Se radiant and: Wea 
fréeshing philosophy; but one is ‘80 in- 
oud nie in hake Grim noe ine 3 that 
one misses even’ hh the same |: 
¥ Optimifm inspires the following chap- 
ters.* ‘They. are, Teminiscent apna 
than sappy | ‘ 
‘Really : Stomebreakes 


Of. course there was no real Road- 
6 | mender. 
cate, literary * 
+| really a° Roa 
stonebreaker. 
motorist has seen the An 
sit on.a heap of stones by the ronneide 
breaking the flints with. a ‘hammer, 
John L. Macadam, a Scottish engineer. 
and inventor of the spatem’ of macad* 
amising roads; Jaid down the rule that 
every stodhe should be. broken. small 
endugh to pass. through ‘a finger ring,: 
or was it a curtain £? 

There. never ‘was such a Road- 


rtifice. 


ender at all. Heiis @ 


‘of Michael Fairless” has given ‘to us; 
never such” a ‘Roadmenhder who so 


‘loved and understood nature, and had 


em am te 


ten alleas pligrinas, with. Sue tecks 
Holmes attributes, who, with the Jand- 
scape descriptions in’ “The. Road-' 
mender” ‘and | pertain topographical 
features ‘as guides grew warmer an 

| warmer as-children say in their: gamé, 
in regard to ‘the locality of the 
“Michael - Fairless” country. One .in- 
vestigator,. more successful than the 
others, stated in an &rticle full of 
feeling and reverence for “Michael 
Fairless,” that, although they know’ it 
not, passengers s.in a‘daily motor-coach 
‘ride from: Brighton stop at &@ Village. 
which is in the very neighborhood sad 
“The, Roadmender” country. — 

All this is, of course, but of ex- 
traneous interest. ° “Those who care 
a literature know that a ‘book,- lik 

lay, is “the thing,” and that is 
ly all that..matters. I am. telling 


the story becatseé: it shows how’ deéply | 


interested all sorts-of men and. ‘women 
were in “The | tender” and. its 
author, even-years after the book had 
been published.” As the guegsés: con- 
tinued, and as some were wrong? a 
little volume about “‘Michael Fairless”’. 
was issued by. “those who know.” . But 
iy present purposes I. chpy out the 
“Foreword” to the forty-eighth. edition 
which tells all that need be known}, 
_ -The Roadmender’s Country 
“The country. amid which Mart 
Fairless Barber (‘Michael Faivar) 
wrote ‘The Roadmender’ is- that ‘cen: 
tral part of Sussex drained “by: the 
river Adur, perhaps. thé least known 
of the three main. rivers, Ouse, Adur 
which: 4 


and Arun, 
Downs. .; From Ring to 


-}| Ditchling Beacon. the Downa ‘belong 


* found: a. Dublic of bacigits people, and 
egri 


‘The idea is symbolic, a deli-i: 
And he is“not'|® 


ee 


‘Wheat Suras Heavy, 
:. Oats Are Airy © 


Wheat sways pez , oats are arg 
Barley bows ful head, ' 
Short and small shoots up canary,’ 
Each’ of these is some Olfie’s ‘bread; 
Bread for man or ‘bread for beast, 
. Or at yery least 3 ' 
A bijrd’s savory feast. 
'—Christina Rossetti. 


et Canada 


At the close of the: day, we stood 
again about a quarter of a mile béyond 
the falls,*on the brink’ of the preci- 
pice ‘ which forms the wall of the 
cafion. The sun was sinking, a great 
.}red ball of fire, beyond. the tree tops 
far’ along the river valley. Fluffy, 
silien clouds were hovering, golden, 
in .the last rays of sinlight, and 
darker clouds beyond’ formed a back- 
ground of purple. 

, As far as eye could see, lay the roll- 
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less, no doubt, because Mr. Ashburn- 


ham, the: draper, addressing himself 


| to meat the moment, informéd, me ‘that 
I had a great deal. Supposing that I 
could not be possessed of such 4 treas- 
uté without knowing it, I ventured to 
confirm iy. first assertion by’ saying 


that-if I had any I was utterly at:a 


loss to imagine where it could be, or 
wherein ‘it consisted. Thus ended the 
conference. ._Mr. .Grenville squeezed 
me by the ‘hand. again, kissed _ the 
ladies, and,-withdrew. . .'.. He is very 
young,’ genteel and handsome. He has 
a pairjof very good eyes in his hea 


: * et : hs a? 
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“Waiting on the Lord” 


T HAS “not yet heen generally 
| learned that the kingdom of heaven 

is not to be taken by violence, but 
rather is gained only through scien- 
tific right thinking, an experience 
which in no small degree necessitates 
what the ancients described as “wait- 
ing upon the Lord,” in a calm and/} 
abiding confidence. Through the study 
of Christian Science the cogent pre- 


with a faith which develops into un- 
derstanding, but with faith in false 
gods—superstitions—for the appear- 
ance of some supposed angel, who 
troubling the dark waters of mortal 
mind, may héal its woes, relieve its 
sufferings, wash white its sin-soiled 
robes and usher it into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Christian Science jis demonstrating 


q.| cepts and practices of Christ Jesus are |that only by waiting with the faith 


. The boys halloed, the dogs barked, being brotight into a new light; and} which understands true activity is the 


4 puss stampered; the hero, with his 


long ‘train of te ae oe followers, 
withdrew. : 


So When. | Talk of 
Acting 


This decline of the drama iis a thing 


it is being learned that only by seek- 
ing first God’s kingdom and His right- 
eousness can there be gained an un- 
derstanding of scientific waiting and 
its. altogether desirable results. As 
this understanding is acquired and fol- 
lowed there appears that certainty of 
peace which alone, satisfies. “All 
things,”’ declares a wel -known Ameri- 


on which I feel deeply and bitterly; | can poet, “come round to-him who will 


for I am, or F have been, 
of an actor myself, I have only been 


) 


I 


ee outundanante 


"Cangdian landscape, ds f.. E H. MacDonald, 


Y 


80 ainas a van of reality behind; the 
phantasmagorja’ of.the material world, 
And:the ‘book has flashes of subtle 
humor too; see the dialogue with a 
real roadmender who stopped for’ @& 
gossip, “-and 


to bless.. The book begins: 
ag | have attained my ideal: I ama 
roadmender,\ some say stonebreaker. 
Both titles are Correct; but the one is 
more pregné nt than the other. «All day 
I sit by the roadside on a stfetch of: 
grass under a high hedge. of saplin s 
and a tangle of traveler’s' joy, w M 
‘| bine,’ sweetbriar, and late roses.” 


Gazing Out to Sea. 


And on Sundays, her day of rest, she}. 


‘would lie flat on a height, gazing out 
trom. thé top of the downs to the sea: 
“The hours — pass, © the «shadows 
lengthes, the.sheepbells: clang; and I 
lie in my niche under ‘the stunted 
hawthorne ‘watching the ‘to and fro of 
the ‘sea, and Afolus shepherding: his 
white sheep across the blue. I ‘love 
the sea with its imipenetrable fathoms, 


its wash and undertow, and 7 wg of 


shingle sucked anew.” 
-It\is not difficult to understand wl 
the public -has taken. “The Roadmen- 


‘l.der” to-its heart.: For: it is a book 
OS fe dcnag {70m heart to heart. Could 


Chael.-Fairless” have: written an- 
other» bodk? Who knows? a do not. 


‘This smaM volume stands. as a proof 
of the statement that every one has 


one bank in him or in her, Jf they bu 
have the gift of expression. - “Michael} ° 
Fairless” had it radiantly; and itis 


with thé. parson rhe 
ie to lecture and who remained |. 


~ ing sptintry, thickly woditna: aithoushs 


in places the ravages of fire were all 
too plainly visible, leaving naked hills, 
which ‘seemed to blush as their seared 
brown~tops reddened - in the sunset 
glow, . 

Far into the distancé through the 
valley; wound the shimmering stream, 


as it glided along into‘turbulence, here 


to melt into the shady darkness of a 
bend, there to reappear again, a silver 


line,“ which seemed’ tp; cofhe and «go, 
even as the flickering stars, when the 
twilight is deepening. ° |, 


Below us lay the camp, the smoke 
Jazily curling-from the evening fire; 


-4) the tents nestled amongst the fresh, 


green poplars had an air of coziness;, 
a fitting substitute. for the comforts 
of the home, or even the‘ luxuries of 
a palace. 4 

Immediately. below ly the steep- 
walled cafion, one hundred feet down 
the. rushing waters of-‘the ‘cataract. 
From far up ‘the river came the waters 
of: the rapids, plungirig madly  on- 
ward, to be divided by.a huge rock, 
around which’ they ‘rushed ‘to meet 
again at the falls,‘ a seething, boiling 
mass of «foam and spray, and to 
plunge a second time to.a still lower 
level. Repeating this again and again, 
they at last p out of. the cafion, 
deep and silent,finto the broadening 
river beyond.—“In Canada’s; Wonder- 
ful Northland,” W..Teés Curran and 
H. > Calkins. 


A Candidite Biseniciex: 
i | re. letter from Cawper}: . 
We were Bitting: yesterday after ‘din- 


of this kind, not much reviewed in’ its 


ner—the ‘two. ladies and myself—very 

composedly, and without the least ap- 

prehension: of any such intrusion, : in 

bur sniig parlor, one lady knittipg, the 

} other netting, and the gentleman wind- 
ing worsted, wher to ollPu: 

yan &@ mob appeared 


rs, not much discussed, has 


most satisfactory to know that a book)’ 
early, | 


fy» 


“The: Réadmender’” ‘isa ‘zidlinph for 
pean hope and sincerity. : Q. R 


Gladstone to His. Son ||) 


» With respect to philosophy, I do not F 

| now what ‘may be best according to |, 

iodern fashions at Oxford; nor:do f 

mow what number.of. hooks you should tries 
> of th 


Re 


in the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa 


in amateur work; I admit, but still 


I have played- ‘some mighty interesting 
parts. I have acted in Shakespeare as 
a Citizen, I have been @ fairy in “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream,” and I was 


j}once one end (choice of ends) of a 


camel in a*‘pantomime. I. have .had 
other parts,,too, such as “A ‘Voice 
Speaks From Within,” or “A Nois 
Heard Without,” or a “Bell Rings 
From Behind,” and a Jot of things like 
that.’ I played as A Noise for seven 
nights, before crowded houses where 
people were being turned away from 
the door;' and I have béen a Groan 
and a Sigh and a Tumult, and once 
I was a “Vision Passes Before the 
Sleeper.” 

‘So when I talk of acting ahd of the 
spirit of the Drama, I speak of what 
I know. 


Naturally, too, I was brought into 
contact, very often into quite intimate: 


personal contact, with some. of the 
greatest actors of the day. I don’t say 
it in any -way of boasting, but merely 
because to those of us who love the 
stage’all dramatic souvenirs’ are jn- 
teresting. I remember, for example, 
that when Wilson:Barrett played “The 
Bat” and had to wear, the queer suit 
with the, scales, it was I who put the 
glue on him, 

And I .reéall a conversation with 
Sir Henry Irving one-night when ‘he 
said to me, “Fetch me a glass of water, 
will you?” and I said, “Sir Hénry,, it 
is not only . .& Pleasure to get it but 
it is to mef as a humble devotee of 
the art that you have ennobled, a high 
privilege, I will go. férther-—— ” “Dp.” 
he said. 
sympathetic, what we on in French 
“vibrant.” 


So naturally I’am*a — friend | 


‘and student of the Drama: and'I hate 


to think of it going all.to pieces. ‘ 


The trouble with it is that ‘it is 
becoming a mere mags of conversation 
and reflection; nothing’ happens. in it: 
the action: is ‘all going out of ft and 
‘there is nothing left: but thought: 
-When actors begin to think, it time 
qfor a change. They are not fitted for 
it.—Stephen Leacock, “The Decline, of 
the Drama.” 3 » 


- Great. Bhoiabits’: 


Great .thougiits in: crude, imshapely 


something | 


Tg. 


‘Henry was like that, quick, 


but wait,” a saying carried an im- 
portant step further in the French 
proverb, “All things come to him who 
learns how to wait.”’ A host of bene- 


| ficiaries of Christian Science are learn- 


ing through its teaching exactly how 
to wait, and they count this among 
the very important blessings resulting 
from its patient’study.. They are also 
finding that in proportion to the right 
application of this , knowledge are 
their. efforts truly successful, for by 
each individual experience they are 
advanced along the road toward the 


gaining of the true understanding of 


God and His Christ. . Students of 
Christian Science are constantly dis- 
a ° 

covering that mere activity, however 
| purposeful {t may seem to be from the 
standpoint of material sense, ‘unless it 


| be based upon scientific right thinking 


is without permanent value. . 
Now: scientific waiting ‘does not at 


power of divine Love revealed. True 
| Waiting results in the appearing of 
|the Mind of Christ, Truth. This is the 
method which accomplishes the only 
true success. But, one may § say, 
“There are times and seasons for such 
results; they are not possible at: all 
times.” Christ Jesus, as recorded in 
the Fourth Gospel, answered this query 
in a way that all may heed. “Say not 
ye,” he declared, “‘There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest? be- 
hold, I. say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields; for they 
‘are white already to harvest.” The 
harvest of good works is ever ready 
for the disciple- equipped ‘ with the 
sickle of understanding, to be gar- 
nered, not at some far-off future: day,” 
but now. All who “wait upon the 
Lerd”” may become joyous workers in * 
the field of human affairs, binding up 
the sheaves of good deeds. On page. . 
55 of Science and Health Mrs. Eddy... 
says, “The time for the reappearing 
of the divine healing is throughout all 
time; and whosoever layeth his earthly 
all on the altar of divine Science, 
drinketh of Christ’s cup now, and is 
endued with the spirit and power of 
Christian healing.” This perfectly de- 
Scribes the method and result of sci- 
entific waiting. 


all imply passivity—mental inactivity 


which connotes dullness—but rather an 


| abiding in the assurance of the pres- 
‘;ence of divine Mind, ,and the activity 


ideas which unfold 
It. is 
is 


of those right 
God’s perfect plan and purpose. 
found’ that this mental attitude 


' wholly possible of attainment by those 


who are really striving to enter into 
the presence of spiritual good through 
;Self-immolation and hpmility. In this 
‘ process the merely ‘human desires 
gradually fall away and personal will 
and wish are subordinated to the gov- 
‘ernment, and .guidance of God. No 
more does sciéntific waiting bespeak 
a state of/idleness or mental sluggish- 


-fmess such as ‘has been exploited by 


those who, quite unaware that divine 
Mind is the source of all action, would 
seek, through complete withdrawal 
from the activities of. the. .world, an 
opportunity to contemplate God and 
His attributes., - With this inaction 
Christian Science has nothing in com- 
mon..On the other hand, by recogniz- 
ing that causation jis mental and spir- 
itual,“ there is revealed the under- 
standing how first of all'a rightful 
purpose and desire must be. gained-in 
order to bring out true activity, which | 
fulfills the divine order. When it is 
understood that man.as the expres- 
sion of Mind is govérned.by God's 
spiritual, perfect law;. and. mankind 
strives to yield itself as the servant 
of that law, waiting is rewarded by 
resultant activities whereby human 
affairs become orderly, purposeful, 
Christianly and successful. This wait- 
ing on the Lord is indeed to a good 
purpose. ey 

No careful student of the Bible can 
fail to be impressed by the numerous 
admonitions as to the necessity of 
waiting upon the Lord and the firm 
assurance, if it be done in obedience 


and humility, of the due reward of F 


such waiting, in trué blessedness. 
‘Isaiah emphatically declared, “They 
that’ wait. upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength;” while the Psalmist 
was so impressed by: the all-impor- 
tance of the waiting attitude that in 
a score of instances in his’ songs of 
joy and thanksgiving he enjoined upon 
his ‘people this prime necessity. With 
equal assurance and with perfect clar-. 
ity Mrs. Eddy’ writes on page 254 of 
Seience and Health, “When we wait 
patiently on God and_ seek Truth 
righteously, He directs our path,’ And | 
right here Christian Science proves its 
practicality, for not alone does it point 
out the necessity for scientific wait- 
ing but it leaves no doubt about its 
method of accomplishment. On page 
117 of “Miscellaneous Writings,’ Mrs. 
Eddy states, “The student of Christian 
Science must first separate the tares 
from the wheat; discern between the 
thought, metive, and act‘ superin- 
duced by the wrong motive or the 


true—the God-given intent. and voli-; 


tion—arrest the former, and obey the, 


latter. This will place him on the safe | 


side of practice. We always know 
where to look for the real Scientist, 
and ‘always find him there.” 

All too frequently has the serious mis- | 


‘rather than upon the Lord; that is to 
say, of waiting for “something to turn | 
up,” for the. play-of circumstances of 

ch one believes himself the victim, 
and from the untoward effects of 
which he knows no escape. This ob- 
viously is not the true idea of waiting. 
‘Christian Science teaches that. man 
and the universe are governed by God, 


‘and-in proportion ‘as that governnient 


is. manifested is mankind rightly’ gov- 


jerned. An example of the wrong 


.ense of waiting is found in the 


To Be Good Readers 


Well, Gentlemen, whatever you may 
think of these historical points, the» 
clearest and most imperative duty lies 
on every one of you to be assiduous 
‘in your reading. Learn:to be good | 
-readers,—which is perhaps a more dif-.-.; 
ficult thing than you imagine. Learn 


to-be discriminative in your readincz: 
to read faithfully, and with your best — 
attention, all kinds of things which you 
have a real interest in, a real not an 
imaginary, and which you find to be 
ggagididg fit for what you are engaged 
| in. +—Carlyleé. 


Hark, the Hours 


Hark, the hours are softly calling, 
Bidding Spring arise, 

To listen to the rain-drops falling 
From the cloudy skies, 

: Adelaide Procter, 
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take heen made of waiting upon error 
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domestic -or foreign shipments. 
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om the a Seblication of The 
Mc O1 an d other chureh. periodicals, 
or ne ence nly to the parties imme- 


successive legal Gecisions by which 
seats po.a_ just and equitable 
tations of the law have been given 


e administrators of funds held’ 
$ purposes, and equally philan-. . 


itab 

pin “future devise funds for such.pur-_ 

's will cut ‘through any legal tech- 

a ay be set up to embarrass the ¢xecutors 

rit “a reference to the intent and pur- 
creator of the trust. i 

u orem | Judicial Court of the Comnmontv ealth 

chuse s has 1 never for a moment failed to' recog- 

at and far-reaching importance of the issues 

S. Case. To the learned justices it was 

fot control of a great ¢cclesi- 

ni2z ‘Personality was eliminated from 

1 as it was mes on the behch. The court 

i is cerned back of the apparently-trifling and fleet- 

ue 0: f the. identity of the Trustees, 

organization for, the combating of error 
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tic ete human jlls. 
| preceded the decision by which the 


© Manat, of The Mother Church was up- 


¢ and fundamental law of the Christian 
On was*evidence of the gravity and 

wnt, which the Court discharged ‘its task, 
ee ld have required more than. two months 


a” 


enn. 
asa 


ha cle les rly been no less amazing fo he Court 
he } jel d which has so eagerly awaited the news 
-of the periodicals to their. proper control. 


»sby; whose patience and scrupulous fairness 


¢ cr : i 
a ted ested throughout the hearings, was thor- 


din his’ condemnation of the. prolonged 
: ny and. in his insistence -that the 


ze . 
mais ¥ be men who at the same time are -will- 


cog sa with the Directors in the con- - 
this great. Church.” * And in his final ‘semarks to: 


“expressed once more the spirit of the decision 
) ve ch 1 in upholding. the Church Manual when 
do not. overlook the character of the-men, 
men. whom aie, ‘Eddy thought originally 
1 eics will: see in these successive de- 
ecognition of -the foresight | of 

rong the plans for the i 

Church she founded. Her guidi 

y are as definitely recognized Sad 
ig Vike were present in the flesh. And 
selves Christian Scientists, cannot ail 
i: ing irivestigation, and the far- 


ical seis by means of which this | 
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tie penerally: recognized 
| i Se that the: sag 


ay of sbardabting their business is on | 


n basis. It ‘will-be learned that the 
g looked upon by them as a merely 
5 also. a workable, valuable guide’ in 
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ty has ‘Deen tested, to the. great advan- 
it. into aetual practice. \ There is 
wee’ many Christian ‘business men, 
sare not” 80, well. known to the general 
been using ,Gplden Rule methods 
eir business with profitable results. 

a Cast Iron Pipe Company, at a recent 
0 = of 
is Cl st are to be the “r principle 
lication of their an- 


| “that their, platform 
| 2 wage to >the lowest paid work- 


loyment to every member of the 


‘5 


i jicatio on aye the Golden Rule to all x | 
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semployee an oyer.’ 
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sand charitable: or- 


nstrue-the rights and powers of all | 


e menace to. 


The prolonged de- 


pation to give practical effect to that 


their fellow men. Ina few notable 


directors, announced that the’ 


rey of the ever . 
i all business con- | 


oe ren mats ‘international . understandings: 


ie ed 5 in view ree thes s ate a = 
S$: conce d.’ And yet in the brief space,o 
st have. been ’ 
reached that will at least help to’ make- war: improbable, , 
and establish. peace as-the normal state of the world, . 
To bring about a lasting. peace between Capital and 


* Labor the question of wages and hours of work must ' 


be approached in a true Christianly manner by both sides. 


_ Suspicion and greed must give: way to a désire to. do the | 


f 


_ right thing regardless of the immediate-outcome. A few - 
‘more examples such as that of the Ameri¢an Cast Yron * 


rr 
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Sie mest Beetle aie 


ee ‘Outer Sir Ernest “Shackleton’s stanch ‘craft, 
sity which there has been associated in the public tl thought 


.almost as much of the romance of peaceful conquest and 
adventure ‘as with her gallant commander, goes onward » 


toward the Antarctic. He who was the inspiration and the 


_ director ‘of ‘the expédition has yielded his command and 


Pipe Company, and that of the A; Nash Company: pis 


Cincinnati, clothing: manufacturers, who have achieved ©. 
notable success by..the adoption of Golden Rule methods. 


in ‘their business, may lead to an awakening” throughout { 


the commercial world that will result in early~ peace 
between Capital and Labor. 
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Truth and Right Always Wir 


_ -WRILE a certain reaction from the high anticipations 
which attended 'the inception ‘of the Washington Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Armafnent is becoming ap-. 
parent, it is easy to overestimate its. importance . and 
significance. Usually after great enthusiasm! comes: a 
moment of ‘quiescence. * Always in the course of a great 

work there comes a period of- doubt, of fatigue, of 
hesitation, ~The French ‘have a proverb, “It is “always 


An industrial armistice © 
"i te be signed at Ong ey 4 re 


the first step that counts,” and it does count, though 
-often theiter. steps” are taken witly so much hesitation © 


and difficulty that it seems hardly worth while to have 


taken any at all. , 
In so great a task as that undertaken by Presidesit. 


Harding and Secretary Hughes it. was ancy ital that 


the moment of questioning and of doubt should arrive. 
-Not in a day, nor in a month, nor by a single speech, 
however brilliant, is art foolish civilized: world of ours. . 


to ‘be cured of the evils which attend civilization. It 
might be thought that nothing more than an opportunity 


to take common ‘counsel would be needed. to impel a - 


group of nations standing at the verge of bankruptcy >. 


to enforce mutual economies in: expenditures for war. 
But the event is showing that. however strong an im- 
pelling force’common sense and financial prudence: may. . 
be, ’ fear i is stronger than both combined. one 
. -Fear alone furnishes jthe pretense at justification 
which the honest advocates of militarism, offer. fear in 
turn is the subtle and sinister. weapon which the merce- 


nary proponents of militarism employ to, coerce ;others 
there are 


to. do their will. Incredible as it may seem, 
those who think to* find’ matefial profit in keeping the 
world on the brink of. war. : 

‘Discipline has kept the rank and file of the armies 


and navies of the various nations silent, though nata-\ 


rally the quiet and steady influence of opinion in tite armed 
services is against any limitation of arimvaments. The, 
manufacturers. ‘of arms and munitions, the builders of 
submarine$ and dreadnaughts, the profiteers in all. the. 
innumerable varieties of war-time services and supplies 
are less cautious. From them emanates much of. the 
sneering depreciation of what the Conterence has accom- 
plished. 


7 


Curiously enough —thougt afte all the. phenomenon 


is not peculiar to this issue—those who have contem- 
lated from the ‘viewpéint of. the highest idealism, this’ 
Sttempt to restore sanity to the’ world are, in mary in- 


stances, cooperating with those who, from the basest, 


‘fact that the Conference was held; 
| hi hich had refused to enter a League of Nations was still 
a 


motives, seek’ to-defeat it. | 

It is from the idealists ‘that proceeds the sneer thiat 
the Conference-ha® attained only the lame and impotent 
conclusion of “scrapping a few obsolete. battleships.” 
That the ships are far from few, and further still from 
obsolescence is of no import to those. extremists who con- 
detin thé, Conference because it was’ for the limitation 
rather than for-the annihilation of armaments. With 
them are alfgned tho$e who can see in this winter's ‘work 
at Washington only an attempt to filch the glory of- ad- 
vancing enduring: pedce from the leader who first advo- 
cated the League of Nations, ‘and an effort to attain the 
substantial ends sought ‘by that League without accepting ° 
its form. It js but a sorry patriot who urges’ that the 


effort to limit.armament by conference and agreement. 
“be scornfully set aside, because the earlier effort to attain 


world-wide peace through the operation. of a League. of 

Nations was most unhappily and unworthily defeated. 
However ignoble their motives,. these. various forces 

operating upon public opinion’ are. beginning to create the 


impression that the Washington Conference has accom; 
‘plished nothing of importahice, 


The contention is wholly ctiwarrantable: The mere 
that a government 


dy to enter into international agreément to a similar 
end, and that the nations which had been rebuffed by our 


| repudiation of the Versailles’ Tréaty were still ready to 
for ais to our. invitation,to settle world problems: ina: 
di 


rent way, is Of: vital iniportance. The measure of 
the immediate reduction of naval force is generous, and 


‘N 


* to 


2 


is returning, ‘albeit unwillingly and undefeated, to the 
hefpe land he so courageously and so hopefully left. 
“Matters Jittle to. him, perhaps, that the’ welcome which 
will greet him will fall on unhearing ears, and that the 
platidits and the pomp which an admiring world Accords 

— it loyes and seeks’ to honor Will be’ erhpty and 
meaningless to him. + Who shall say that the real Shackle- 
ton, the man Who never knew defeat, is not still calmly 
and bravely.watching the course of his ship, and mayhap 
Silently commanding its crew as it draws nearer and ever 
nearer to the invisible goal which has so long. and so 
insistently lured thim? 

How clearly does the: passing of Sir Ernest Shackle- 
-foft‘emphasize the fact that the world, in its estimates 
of men, adheres to no fixed tule, no standard of measure- 
‘ments. Neither in length of;years nor in-the volume of 
worldly riches is the tribute to his achievement to be 
phrased, magnified; or limited. How could such a 
standard be adapted such a career? There‘are no words 
-of common usage which can be set down as a etilogy or 
as a tribyte to ‘Shackleton. He was a man apart, a hero 
in‘ his own right, a conquerpr without an army, @ cru- 
sader without one_of those canses with which biographers 


_ and historians are wont to glorify the pages of even the 


~ 


simplest record dedicated to undaéinted consecration .to 
a cause.’ And yet there is but one standard by which he 


and all others, of greater or less achievement: must be - 


judged. It matters little, after all, what the absorbing, 


the insistent call may be, so long as the end sought is, 


constructive, and ‘not destructive. The important con- 


sideration. is the way the thing is done, the courage, the - 


perseverance, the honesty of purpose’ which are the 
actudting inotives. - Upon such a foundation there may 


ke builded an' enduring volume filled with sincere tributes 


to Shackleton. 
“Some day, no doubt, the Quest will find her way: 


silently into the port she left with flying colors in Sep- 
‘tember last. Returning, she may pass, far in the southern > 


seaS, the wreck of the ship Endurance; upon which Sir 
Ernest made his last previous expedition. She.lies off 
< Elephant Island, in the South Shetland group, where she 
was, abandoned by her commander and crew. Both ships 
may now claim a common.sorrow, 


would, if it night, send back to the, home land of, their 
coninander a‘ silent’ tribute‘ to his consecration ied the 
thing his hand found to do. 


The Ideal. Mancmarntne® 


~~ 


- Muc# discussion has lately been waged, in London i 
theatrical clubs.and gatherings devoted to the igtérests 


of the stage, ‘with. regard to the ideal forni of theatrical 
management. As. many leading’ vactors and .actresses 
_ have, during’ 
-into mdnagement the voice of ‘practical experience has 
“been. to the fore in these discussions and has been ustiatly 
‘uplifted in warning. Mr. Arthur Wontner, especially, 
has emphatically announced that no actor wlio values his 


work should take on his shoulders the-double task: of 


looking after the financial side of management and 
irig a leading part in the productiom-. To his mind 
financial side of the stage is chilling to*the zeal of ‘the 
arfist, who should: be left to pursue his own work unfet- 
tered by hampermhg financial details. 
on the other hand, ‘rarely looks at art from.an unbiased 
point’ of view. To him thé play that is not a potential 
monéy-inaker fails to justify its production, ‘is 
There is, no doubt, much truth in this 
as-it is on the opposing views of two differing ‘types of, 
men, and history proves that the most satisfactory form 
of management is that of two partners, one of whom is 
responsible for‘ the artistic side and the other for the 


age & 


commercial interests of the firm. “Te management in 
London that’ now exemplifies this idea is that of Sir 


Gerald’\du Maurier and Frank Curzon, and ‘their thea 
rical output has.numbered a succession of plays of suf- 
ficient interest. to please the public and not to bore the 
intelligent patron. .~ , 

~Many so-called _actor- managerships have a governing 
body! or committee which attends to the financial side, 


‘as in the’ case of Sir George Alexander. The actor- 


.managér who managés everything himself may be saved 


«viewpoint or of heading straight for bankruptcy. 


by his isolation-from the little fret of watring opinions, 
but he runs the ‘risk of becoming a slave to the material 

he 
true artist is-apt to have so high an ideal of his werk 
that he would spend a fortune without a:second thought, 
‘merely to secure that ideal, when, aftér all, the better 
part of his conception can be realized without extrava- 


_ gance if imagination be brought skillfully to bear upon 


the ten years’ naval holiday will bring appreciable: relief ° 


to the. ‘sorely burdened taxpayers of Christendom. . The 


quadrilateral treaty for‘ the mainterlance of peace sand 


‘order in\the Pacific will, when~operative; remove the 


* only. menace to peace with which Great Britain, ‘Japan , 
“and the United, States, at least, are now confronted. 


the.subject.,; In. theatrical management it: is, therefore, 
often the case that “two heads are better than one,” but 


- even those who dispyte thi$ dictum are united in their 


opinion that twevheads are better than three. ‘The one 
thing that evety actor dreads is a big syndicate, each aoe 
~ every’member, of which wants his own way! It is 


het his the moral effect of the Washington Gon- * » common experience to hear one manager praise a bite 


shoe hunt be se inal, the complications 

day. “The. Ameritans nay not sit 

t econothic ‘con erence at Genoa, but ae, itis © 
ed fiber fat nies the: reforms: demanded at Washington 


te by the 


a A eet) ofeienns YRced ste 
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nations upon whom theyare pressed. 
of that ¢onference:. Rates of-exchiange — 


ae The eS js not the right man to- produce. it. af he 


or OF 
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for the very: points that a previous manager: has said 
Would prove an insuperable bar to.its chances of. success. 
‘Opinions differ about plays, perhaps,. more than about 
anything else, and when a theater is run by a syndicate 

of varying.tastes, the result is apt to be chaos. . 
For oné thittg, the uhacted’ play takes~its color, like 
“the blue frog; not from any ingredients in.its own corn- 
= pasiae, but from the light brought to bear on it in the 
tion of the reader\ One ‘producer, will see that 


t - play’ as a thing of Beauty, Having i m ‘his own mind a clear 


of the effects he ‘could out when pfo- 
it’ Another will think the:same play ‘dull because 


, ae read. ‘by. six- people, all used to the work of. play. 
ng, there are almost sure to be three or four of that 
»,. when : Azan sai feel 


aes 


. Bryn. Mawr. 


The Endurance, in. *. women students” would) be. bétter: off if. they hdd a first- 


memory ofa previous disaster, incomparable in its effects.’ 
with the unhappy experience of the.newer ship, nd doubt” 


«she said, 


€ past year or 80, made personal ventitres — 


the. 


The business man, 
 reqtirements of the war. 


inion, based. 


lege, the” University’ ) 


that it is surprisingly different from their ‘preconceiyed 
idea, 

For this reason, and fot many others, a play may be 
viewed - by different people, all-equally intelligent and 
equally experienced, from very different angles. If this 
is so with regard to profesSional readers and their opin- 
ions of plays, it is even more so with regard to the men 
composing the syndicates at the back of managements, 
for these men are often inexperienced in the practical 
detail of production, and a play in manuscript to them 
is only too frequently a ‘collection of words which they. 
view from the literary standpoint or’ from that ‘of the 
avérage novel-reader. When a syndicate of this type 
has.to do with an actor of zeal and-enthusiasm, to whom 
a play is a living thing that he desires to serve with rev- 
erent care, difficulty is certain to atise, and the artist, at 
any rate, will be likely to suffer. Even if, in. the end, 


‘he succeeds in convincing his SY ndicate of the right- 


ness of his contentions, the achievement will have been 
attended with hardships as well as delays. That is why 
actors are not by any, means in favor of the big. syndi- 
cate : more they regard it as a source of most ‘unprofitable 


dissension, 


. ..Editorial Notes 


_., Lorp'AtHonstranN of Montreal, animated presumably 
by a; very ios able desire to ameliorate the sufferings of 
hutnanity, jh s offéred a reward of $100,000 “to. the 
graduate or student of any recognized university who, 
within five years of date, is the first to discover a gee 
inal treatment for. the effective cure of cancer.” 
medicinal cure foy this evil has indeed yet to be 

covered, and Lord Atholstan’s offer will no doubt greatly 
stimulate the endeavors and researches of univ ersity men 
in that direction. But if it.were primarily the purpose 
of the donor to end suffering rather than to exalt either 
a class or a theory, it seems odd that he should appeal 


is- 


only. to urtiversity students or graduates, and manifest 


no interest in the curing of cancer unless it shouldbe 
effected “medicinally. As a journalist gf repute, Lord 
Atholstan must be aware that the hedling of caricer 
without, the: use Of drugs or the knife has been effected 
in ‘so'many. officially recorded cases that the honor of 
first cuneate that method is-no longer open. © 


Tres degreeless: Cahtab co-eds of England: are being’ 
“aint to fotm a separate institution, and thus have @. 
definitely feminine university qrf the lines of Vassar and © 
‘The feeling seems;to gain ground:that’ 


class’ universit which, could be adapted directly ‘to their - 
needs.’ And“this ¢ircumstancé recaill3 the story, ‘told on- 
an Américan platform fecently, of two Chinese men 
students | who -were stlected to take the negativesside in: 
a debate on the questign n, “Shall Chinese women. g6 to 

men’s . universities?” Co they were advocates of” 


.-the coed,‘system, they were. in consternation as. to ¢ 


what. to do, when a bright soltition was found for them 
by an American authority. ‘You can very coniscien- 
tiously. “Oppose ‘womien going to the men’s universities,” 
Just show. that these universities are not good. 
enough yy them. and that.they ought to haye nmeh ; 
better ones of their own.” The two men took her advice. . 
and won the debate. After all, the cause of education at 
present may*be better served by British women trying 
the “experiment of Shrethers in and even going: one 
better than their, brothers in advanced educational 
institutions. : ; 


‘So FAR as die lise of airplanes i is to’ be accepted as a 
mark of progress, Argentina and Uruguay give evidence 
of beitig not one whit behind the countries that are pre- 
sumed to have had airplanes.forced upon them by the 
A passenger service by air- 
plane has recently. been established between Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo, ‘and thus the most up-to-date method 
of conveyance is compréssing a journey which has re- 
quired a whole night by so-called “palatial” ‘steamer into 
the,brief_ compass of one. hour. That sort of thing is 
happening in many places-up north, of course. The point 
is that South America is keeping pace with the after- 
war developments, If the airplanes on the Buenos Aires- 


' Monteyideo route wefe not enough to indicate this, it 
_would be pointed quite surely by the fact that the man 


who was the first to travel as a passenger, on this route 


had just completed a contract with the Argentine Govern- 


ment, on behalf of the du Ponts, for the purchase of 
more than ‘a million dollars’ worth of ammunition for 
the Argentine Army. 


Is THE United States taking any steps, officially, to 
preserve the war slang of her former expeditionary army 
to France? For war slang will have considerable 
importance in the development and modification of :the 
English language, and G reat Britain has already under- 
taken, to classify it. 7 De ond upon it, what “Tommy” 
said at the front and took™back to “Blighty” with him, 
and what “the Yank” culled from his rough experiences 
on European battlefields will be an inspiration to word- 
lovers for a long time to come. Thus there is a peculiar 


‘interest attaching to the work to be published under the 


direction of the chief of the British Imperial War 
Museum. The language which, however humble and 
trivial in some of its phases, was drawn from the soldiers 
otten by. an instinct of self-preservation, and fell from 
their lips in the form of jest or satire, will perhaps never — 
disappear from English speech. The slang of today often 
becomes the classic tongue of tomorrow. 


Vassar COLLEGE, in spite of the Vice-President’s 
remarks anent its radical tinge, should be quite satisfied 
with the influence it is wielding on the education of 
women in the United States. It has recently been dis- 
covered that the college can boast the remarkably large 
number*of ten deans among its graduates. There are 
Vassar deans of women undergraduates at Brown’ Uni- 


. versity; Reed -College, Portland, Ore.; Pennsylvania 


State College, Lelartd’ Stanford University, Kentucky 
College for Women, sites State College, Goucher Col- 

Kentucky,’ and. the Army 
Nurses’ Traini ng School— And of course there is Ella 
_ MeCaleb, dean ae Vassar. cepaioty ate is an excellent 


: soning for pes ae: ol 


